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CHAPTER I. 

^ GABBIELLE.' 

Mbs. Leyen was in a specially anxious mood when she 
went to see Gabrielle on the day of Sir Wilberforce's 
visit and of his brother's abrupt dismissal. The two 
brothers had been early visitors that day, and Mrs. 
Leven arrived long after both had gone. She had 
heard from Major Leven something about Sir Wilber- 
force's views with regard to Gabrielle. Indeed, any- 
one might have guessed from the frequency of his 
visits to Grabrielle what his views were. There was 
not much of the crafty diplomatist about Wilberforce, 
and his attentions to Grabrielle had become so marked 
of late that anybody but Gabrielle herself must have 
understood their significance. She had not understood 
VOL. in. B 
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iii Of thought anything about it. To her he seemed 
dimply a kind goodhearted friend who might almost 
lutVd beon her father. But to Mrs. Leven he seemed 
pWW a Fiort of young man ; and of course she assumed 
ihnt ho wa« certain to marry some time or other. 
Thefefofe »he had a strong conviction that before long 
he wotdd tje found opening his mind to Gabrielle, and 
ithe was anxious to anticipate him if she could. She 
wanted Gabrlelle to know at oqce that if Sir Wilber- 
foree should ask her to marry him, she, Mrs. Leven, 
Oabrielle*s protectresSi friend, and mother, was of 
opinion th0 offer should be accepted. Mrs. Leven 
thought the position, the name, the respectability 
of oharaotett the British strength of Sir Wilberforce 
would be the best shelter for Gabrielle's impulsive 
life. 

Mrs. Leven had forgotten her elder son in her 
love for the more dutiful younger. She was now like 
to forget Albert in the renewed affection she had for 
Albert's widow. She often argued gently with Ga- 
brielle on the unwisdom of keeping up the memorial 
chamber to Albert's name, and pointed out that she 
herself in all her griefi whereof the grief of forty 
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thousand widows could not make up the sum, had 
never maintained any such monument. She was for 
Gabrielle now going freely out to meet the world, and 
bringing the world as much as possible to her. After 
a while she began to go further yet, and to hint to 
Gabrielle that it was absurd and impossible to con- 
tinue in her resolution not to get married again. In 
truth Mrs. Leven had now set her heart on the 
marriage of Gabrielle to Sir Wilberforce Fielding. He 
was a Baronet ; he was very rich ; and as he was not 
a young man he could not be supposed to come into any 
sort of comparison with the dead Albert. Everyone 
would know that Gabrielle did not marry him for love ; 
and there would be no slight to the memory of Mrs. 
Leven's son. By refusing Walter Taxal, who was young 
and good-looking, and the son of a peer, Gabrielle had 
suflBciently acknowledged what was due to the memory 
of Albert Vanthorpe. Mrs. Leven therefore thought 
that all the proprieties justified her in hoping to 
see her daughter, as she now once more called her, 
converted from Mrs. Albert Vanthorpe into Lady 
Fielding. 

b2 
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*Gabrielle, my love, you look quite pale. You 
seem to me to be very unwelL What is the matter, 
dearest child ? ' 

Mrs. Leven sat beside Gabrielle on a sofa, and 
drew the girl towards her, and put her arm round her 
neck, and petted her as in the old days. But Gabrielle 
could not warm, somehow, with the old affection. 
She bore the petting patiently; she did not delight 
in it. 

* I am very well, dear,' Gabrielle said. * Nothing 
ever happens to me ; I am shockingly uninteresting ; I 
never feel ill.' 

*Your life is too lonely, dearest. You can't live 
this way always. Your friends all say so. You may 
well believe that my advice on such a subject is 
sincere.' 

* On what subject, dear ? ' Gabrielle asked rather 
languidly. She had not been following very clearly 
what Mrs. Leven was saying with a sort of mystical 
earnestness. 

* Your kind of life, dear girl. It is too lonely for 
one so young. We all feel it. Major Leven thinks 
EO ; and so does Sir Wilberforce Fielding.' 
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Gabrielle started so palpably at the mention of this 
name that the thrill passed through Mrs. Leven too ; 
and Mrs. Leven at once a3sumed that something had 
happened. 

'You start at his name, my Gabrielle. Has Sir 
Wilberforce been here lately ? ' 

* He was here this morning,' Gabrielle said, in the 
tone of one from whom a painful confession is extorted. 
' He has not gone very long.' 

'Oh!' Then there was a moment's pause. The 
silence satisfied Mrs. Leven that something had come 
of the visit. 

' Gabrielle, my love, am I right in supposing that 
Sir Wilberforce came to-day with a particular purpose ? 
There is no breach of confidence, darling ; I speak with 
you as if I were your mother. No one could object to 
your telling me.' 

' There is no secret about it, I suppose,' Gabrielle 
said, ' to you at least. Sir Wilberforce has been very 
kind and good ; I am sure I am greatly obliged, or I 
ought to be.' 

* Yes, dearest ? well ? ' 

' Oh, you can guess, dear,' Gabrielle said wearily. 
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• You have guessed already, I am sure. Sir Wilber- 
force asked me to marry him.' 

There was another pause* Gabrielle apparently was 
not going to say any more on the subject. 

« Well, dearest ? ' 

* Well, Mrs. Leven, that is the whole story,' 

* Gabrielle, how can you speak to me coldly as 
'* Mrs. Leven " ? We have forgotten all our old 
anger ' 

* I never felt any anger to you,' said Gabrielle 
truly. 

* You are a sweet girl ; so sweet and good that you 
could forgive even a little unreasoning anger in one of 
a warmer temper. But I want to hear more from you 
about this. Sir Wilberforce asked you to be his wife. 
What did you say, dearest ? ' 

* What could I say ? I told him it was impossible.' 

* Yes ? Did he accept that answer ? ' 

*He did. What else could he do? It was very 
kind of him, and all that, I suppose ; but he might 
have known.' 

* But, dearest Gabrielle, you can't remain all your 
life in this lonely way. It is impossible, my dear 
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child. You are too young and too pretty. I really 
don't think you could do better than to marry Sir 
WUberforce. I don't indeed. Perhaps, however, he 
does not take your answer as quite final? Nineteen 
nay-says make one grant, it used to be said in my 
younger days.' 

' They will never make a grant in my case. Sir 
Wilberforce knows that perfectly well. He is too kind 
and good to say any more to me about it, when he 
knows how I feel.' 

' You told him you were resolved never to marry 
again? He wouldn't much mind that, Gabrielle. 
Young women always say such things as that; and 
believe them too. I was convinced at one time I never 
would marry again.' 

' I told him that my present resolve was not 
to marry again. But I told him also that I never 
could feel to him as I should feel to a man I 
could marry. I don't care about him in that way at 
aU.' 

' He is not young,' Mrs. Leven said meditatively ; 
* but he is not old, Gabrielle ; and often there is more 
congeniality in a man of that age. You have grown 
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to be a grave sort of girl, Gabrielle ; you would not 
find him too old in manner, I fancy.' 

^ It is not that. I like him very much ; I like him 
as a friend all the better because he isn't young ; but 
I never could like him to marry him.' 

* But Walter Taxal is young ; and you didn't like 
him well enough to marry him ? ' 

Oabrielle had not supposed that Mrs. Leven knew 
anything about Walter Taxal's love-making. But she 
expressed no wonder. 

* I like Walter Taxal very much ; but not in that 
way. I could not marry him. But I don't want to 
marry anyone.' 

*Gabrielle,' Mrs. Leven said suddenly, *did Sir 
Wilberforce ask you if there was anyone you preferred 
to him ? ' 

^ He did not ask me anything of the kind. If he 
had, I would not have answered him. But he is far 
too courteous and gentle to ask such a question.' 

* There is such a person 1 ' Mrs. Leven made up 
her mind at once ; and in a moment it was borne in 
upon her that some slight to the memory of Albert 
Yanthorpe was intended. 
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*How unlike Sir Wilberforce is to his brother!' 
she said. 

' Very unlike,' Gabrielle said. 

' You don't like the brother, I am sure, Gabrielle ? * 

* Oh, yes ; I like him very much.' 

' But don't people say strange things about him ? ' 

' They do, very strange things ; and yet they are 
quite true. They say that he is very generous and 
truthful and kind ; and that he does not care in the 
least for money or society or getting on in life, and 
that he hasn't anything mean in him — and other strange 
things like that.' 

^ I didn't mean exactly that. A man is often very 
free of his money, and careless about money; and 
young men often fancy they don't care about getting 
on in life — we know all that sort of thing well enough. 
But a man may be very wild and bad for all that.' 

^I never heard anyone say anything bad about 
Mr. Fielding,' said Gabrielle, withdrawing herself 
gently and almost imperceptibly from Mrs. Leven's 
closer embrace. 

' Oh, yes, Gabrielle dearest, you must surely have 
heard things said of him. He was very wild, and he 
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ran away from his father's house early in life ; and I 
believe he broke his father's heart. He was a friend 
of my unfortunate son Philip; and I have no doubt 
he was just such another. I sometimes even think he 
looks like him — as Philip would look now if he were 
living. Do you know that, much as I respect Sir 
Wilberforce, I cannot help feeling a sort of shudder 
pass through me when I see his brother here under 
my Albert's roof I ' 

Under my Albert's roof I Gabrielle felt an angry 
glow rise to her face at the words. But she did not 
give any expression to her thoughts. She would not 
enter into any controversy with Mrs. Leven. She had 
seldom much control over her resolves and her im- 
pulses; but she could command her words and her 
temper. No temptation could draw her into any dis- 
pute with Albert Vanthorpe's mother. Mrs. Leven 
now again often thought Gabrielle docile and malleable 
when she was only patient and silent. 

But Gabrielle's mind was made up. * I shall never 
be free,' she thought, ^ as long as I live in this house 
and live on poor Albert's money. I am sold into 
servitude so long as I live in this sort of way. I have 
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no freedom ; at any moment I am liable to be asked 
to give account of whom I admit into Albert Van- 
thorpe's house, and what use I make of his money. 
I don't want the house or the money ; and I don't 
know how to make any really good use of money. 
I have enough of my own to live on, and I want no 
more. I hate this servitude ; I'll not endure it ; I will 
be free I' 

Mrs. Leven returned home much distressed in 
mind. Gabrielle had determined not to marry Sir 
Wilberforce, and it was much to be feared had been 
taken by the handsome and good-for-nothing brother, 
whom Mrs. Leven had from the first disliked and dis- 
trusted. The aggrieved lady felt almost in a mood 
to proolaim herself an infidel, seeing how things were 
turning out. 

The moment Mrs. Leven had gone, Gabrielle 
hurried to take counsel of Lady Honeybell. She 
plunged into the matter abruptly. 

* Lady Honeybell, how can I get rid of money ? ' 

' Get rid of money, my dear ? eh, but that's rather 
an odd question. I never heard of anyone having the 
slightest difl&culty about getting rid of it, except 
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perhaps the man in the story about the bottle imp — 
what was it ? ' 

^ But I don't mean getting rid of it by spending or 
wasting it. I want it to do some good to somebody. 
I only want to be rid of it myself. I have money that 
I don't intend to keep any longer. I hate the thought 
of having it. What am I to do with it ? ' 

* You are serious in this ? ' 

* Oh, yes, Lady Honeybell, quite serious.' 

^ Tell me all about it ; begin at the beginning.' 
Nothing could be more friendly and reassuring 
than Lady Honeybell's way. It showed Gabrielle that 
the good woman was prepared to treat her not as a 
child or an idiot, and to enter into the conversation 
on the basis of an admission that there might be 
possessions dearer than money. Gabrielle told her the 
whole story, except, of course, what concerned the two 
Fieldings. Lady Honeybell listened in silence until 
the tale had evidently cpme to an end. Perhaps she 
was expecting to hear something more. 

* Why don't you ask Mrs. Leven to take her son's 
property oflf your hands, since you don't like the trouble 
of it?' 
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' She wouldn't take it, Lady Iloneybell. She is 
too proud ; and she has money of her own, and she is 
not a woman to grasp at money.' 

' Then why don't you keep it yourself, and make 
the best use you can of it, since she doesn't think 
herself wronged by your having it ? ' 

' Because I want to be free. I want to feel that I 
can do as I think right without having it made a 
reproach to me by poor Albert's mother that I am 
living on his money.' 

* In plain words, you want to do something that 
you think she will not like.' 

' I want to be free,' said Gabrielle firmly. « Free 
to do what I think right.' 

* Yes, yes,' Lady Honeybell said, good-humouredly. 
' We mean the same thing, no doubt. He is as proud 
as yourself, I suppose ? Well, you needn't blush, and 
I don't ask you to tell me any secrets ; but, of course, 
my dear young woman, I can see that there is a he 
in the business, and that he is somebody Mrs. Leven 
doesn't much like, and that he is a man of spirit 
who does not want to take a wife with a burden of 
money.' 
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* Lady Honeybell, I have never spoken to any man 
about this ; nor to any woman either, but yourself.' 

' No, no ; but there is a man all the same. Well, 
I think on the whole you are right ; and I respect your 
way of looking at the matter. I can promise you that 
I will think it over, and I'll ask my husband — not 
mentioning your name, of course. You must be pre- 
pared for everyone thinking you a fool ; but I suppose 
you don't care about that.' 

* Oh no, Lady Honeybell, not in the least.' 

Lady Honeybell smiled at the quiet self-contain- 
ment of the reply. 

* But you won't be quite poor, I suppose, even after 
this sacrifice ? Poverty's an awful thing, I fancy, for all 
that they say in the story-books.' 

* I shall have enough to live on,' Gabrielle said. ' I 
shall have what I lived on before I became poor 
Albert's widow. I was always very happy then. Lady 
Honeybell. There are people who do not care about 
money, and I am one of them. I had an idea at one 
time that I might do a great deal of good somehow, 
and make many people happy; but I don't think I 
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made much of a success of it, and I am not equal to 
the responsibility.' 

^ You are too young,' Lady Honeybell said, nodding 
her head. ' Too young, and that's the truth of it, to 
live alone, and make up plans for the good of your 
fellow-creatures. But I'll tell you what you can do ; I 
thought it from the first time I saw you, and I think 
it more than ever now.' 

' Yes, Lady Honeybell, what is that ? ' 

'You can make one man happy. There's your 
mission for you, Gabrielle, my dear. I call you by 
your name, for I like you. I am only afraid it won't 
be the man that I would name if I had the chance. 
I wish I had a son, and that you would marry him.' 

Crabrielle neither denied nor admitted the truth 
of Lady Honeybell's conjecture. She would have 
scorned the meanness that denies a purpose which one 
secretly cherishes, merely because it is only a purpose, 
and may never have a chance of being realised. Lady 
Honeybell promised to help her all she could to come 
to some wise disposal of poor Albert's property. Lady 
Honeybell felt her estimate of Gabrielle much en- 
hanced by what she heard. ' Eh, true enough, money 
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isn't everything,' she said to herself. Her thoughts 
went back to a time long before she had any idea of 
being the wife of the Earl of Honeybell, and to a young 
man with whom she had some romantic passages, when 
all the world was young, and he and she were the very 
youngest of all. She would gladly have married him, 
if only her people would listen to the doctrine that 
money is not everything. An excellent man, truly, was 
Lord Honeybell, although he took little interest in his 
wife's occupations and amusements ; but Lady Honey- 
bell knew now by experience that money is not all — 
not nearly all, perhaps, if one would only think it. 

It was with a bursting heart that Gabrielle returned 
to the home which she meant to be hers no longer. 
Her mind was made up ; the die was cast. Nothing 
on earth should induce her to live in that house and 
on the money of Albert Vanthorpe. She thought with 
humiliation of the sort of servitude which seemed to 
be morally imposed upon her by the possession of 
money which she had never coveted. She longed to 
feel herself free again. But as she passed up the stairs 
of the house which had been found for her and fitted 
up so lovingly for her by tender hands, she could not 
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help feeling touched by the thought that she had to 
sever herself from the memories, or at least from the 
monuments, of that deep disinterested affection. A 
new life was all before her ; for the third time in her 
short days, she was to begin all over again. The 
thought made every step she set on the stairs of her 
present home seem like a farewell. She spoke to no 
one, but went slowly to the familiar room where she 
had seen Fielding that morning ; where she had spoken 
with Wilberforce later still. As she reached its thres- 
hold she was thinking of this and of other memor- 
able interviews she had had in the same room, with 
the portrait of Albert Vanthorpe looking on. ' Some- 
thing strange is always happening to me in this 
room,' she thought. 'Soon I shall not see it any 
more. There are some memories of it that I shall 
always love.' 

The dusk was gathering, and the room was dim. 
The lamps were not yet lighted; she could scarcely 
discern objects around. As she approached the chim- 
ney-piece she could see that the picture of Albert 
Vanthorpe was in its place. It looked now a mere 
dark slab against the dusk. Her eyes were attracted 

VOL. III. c 
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by it and were fixed upon it; there was something 
ominous and reproachful about its presence, and about 
the manner in which it had fixed her attention the 
moment she entered the room.' 

* Grabrielle ! ' The word came in a low, thrilling 
tone from somewhere between her and the picture. 
She stood still, but she did not scream. * Grabrielle ! ' 
And then she saw a figure rise from the ground — it 
almost seemed as if it might have come out of the 
ground before her — ^and she was aware of the presence 
of Clarkson Fielding. 

' Oh, how did you come here ? ' she asked breath- 
lessly. 

' I came to see you ; I knew you would return 
soon. I stole in here like a thief in the night, and lay 
on the hearth imtil I heard you come in. I wanted to 
see you alone, Gabrielle.' 

'But if anyone had come in and seen you?' she 
said, hardly knowing what she was saying, and only 
feeling sure that her heart was beating loudly. 

' I didn't care ; I must see you ; and I lay on the 
hearth in token of humiliation; for I must have 
ofiended you in some way to-day. There, you are tired, 
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or I have frightened you. Sit here; no, here, on the 
sofa, and I will lie at your feet/ 

His manner of submissive domination overmastered 
her. She sat on the sofa as he bade her; and he 
actually threw himself on the ground at her feet. He 
took her hand, and she did not resist. There was a 
moment of silence. 

* You have forgiven me ? ' he said, turning his 
head round towards her ; ' and you will tell me why 
you were angry with me to-day, Gabrielle ? * 

* Because I humbled myself as no woman ought to 
do, and you seerhed ashamed to meet your brother's 
eyes. What wrong had I done to your brother ? what 
had I to be ashamed of ? ' 

* Oh, no, not you, but I ; at least, I felt so for the 
moment. Look here, Gabrielle, listen. He told me 
again and again how fond he was of you ; he told me 
he was going to ask you to marry him. You know 
how good, and kind, and brotherly — more than brotherly 
— ^he has been to me. How could I help feeling afraid 
to look him in the face, and confess that I had come 
between him and his hopes ? If I had ever known, or 
ever thought or suspected, or anything — but how could 

c 2 
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I suspect ? How could I think a woman like you could 
care about a ne'er-do-well like me ? Why, I remember 
once saying that if you would only have the goodness 
to trample on me, I should l)e only too happy. Good 
heavens I how could I fancy that you would care about 
me ? I should never have believed it, if you had not 
told me yourself.' 

*I don't know why I told you,' Gabrielle said; 
^ but I could not help it then, and I felt that it was 
right at the time. Why should I allow you to go 
away from England, if — if that was all ? ' 

* Ay, why indeed, why indeed ? But I never 
dreamed of such a thing, Gabrielle. I thought you 
would very likely marry my brother ; and, much as I 
love Wilberforce now, I could not stay and see that. 
Can you wonder if I was afraid to meet him ? I have 
taken you from him; he may even think I was 
treacherous to him, and deceived him. You can under 
stand this, Gabrielle, Gabrielle ? ' He seemed to take 
a delight in the mere repeating of her name. * You 
forgive me, Gabrielle ? ' 

* Yes,' she said. * I felt bitter at the moment. I 
think I was angry with myself more than with you; 
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but I understand now better, and I know it must be 
a trying thing to you to have to meet your brother. 
But you will tell him all the truth, just as it is ; and 
he will believe you. He is so loyal and true himself.^ 

' And you do care for me, Gabrielle ? ' He sank 
his voice into a wonderful softness of tone. ' You love 
me?' 

' Oh yes, I said that before. Nothing can change 
that.' She felt him press her hand to his lips. There 
was a moment's silence. She was glad that the dusk 
was deepening, so that even her lover could not see her 
&ce. 

'Now,' she said, 'you must go. You must leave 
me, for this time. We can see each other soon again ; 
very soon. I will write. Is not that the best way ? 
But this is all so strange now, everything in the world 
seems changed. Yow must give me time to collect my 
senses. You will go — my friend ? ' 

She did not know yet by what name to call him. 
It was all too new and sudden for her to venture on a 
tenderer word. But her tremulous voice gave an un- 
speakable tenderness to the word ; and he was satisfied. 

' Yes ; I will go,' he said. ' I will steal out as I 
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gtole in. I should not like this first time to leave 
you as a common visitor does. I came like a lover, 
and I will go away like a lover ; and so good-bye, 
Gabrielle. He drew her down towards him, as he still 
reclined on the floor at her feet ; and she felt his lips 
press hers. And then he leaped lightly to his feet, and 
vanished, as it were, in the dusk. He had come as a 
lover in a sort of romantic secrecy ; and he had gone 
as a lover should go. Gabrielle sat in the soft gloozn 
of the evening, and felt that if 'twere now to die 'twere 
now to be most happy. All her life before had seemed 
lonely and bare, a mere dull mistake, until this 
moment. * Is it possible,' she thought, ^ that this can 
last; that happiness like this moment's is not to be 
paid for by some misfortune ? ' There came strangely 
across her mind the saying of some saint : * Truly the 
damned ones are miserable, for they cannot love.' 

Then she rang for lights, and tried to look and feel 
like some commonplace person to whom nothing in 
particular has happened. 
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CHAPTER IL 

'when falls the modest gloamixo.' 

The two Scottish poets^ Bums and Hogg, have dealt 
with the same text in the poem of each which sings of 
the love who is * but a lassie yet.' The lover pictured 
by the Ettrick Shepherd is in very ecstasy of happiness, 
and in the highest mood of human confidence. Nothing 
can be less than sacred for him which has been 
touched, or praised, or looked on by his love ' who's 
but a lassie yet,' The stream so glassy, the modest 
gloaming, the birds that sing, the grass that grows 
green aroimd the feet of the loved one, the very wind 
that kisses her, the flowery beds on which she treads — 
all come in for the poet's love and praise. How other- 
wise is it with Bums's disappointed hero 1 This lover 
has been hardly entreated by his love * who's but a 
lassie yet.' He only thinks of letting her stand a year 
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or two in the hope that she will not then be quite so 
saucy ; he declares that no one can woo her ; man can 
only buy her. He vows that the real joy of man is a 
drop o' the best o't — being for the moment in the 
mood of the author of the Yaux de Vire, who finds 
easy consolation iir wine when the scornful girl rejects 
his petition for a kiss ; and, finally, in a wild burst of 
cynicism, worthy of Villon himself, he goes oflf into an 
utterly irrelevant remark about a minister who made 
love to a fiddler's wife and could not preach for think- 
ing of her charms. 

Clarkson Fielding was in the full mood of the 
happy lover. But he was also in a condition of much 
distress for the unhappy one who might, for all he 
knew, be in such state as Bums has described. The 
one sole drawback to his happiness was his knowledge 
that the same event which filled him with joy must 
have dashed the hopes of his brother to the ground. 
He wrote to Wilberforce at once, a short frank letter 
of explanation, in which he told how the knowledge of 
his great happiness had come on him wholly by surprise, 
and how when Wilberforce talked of asking Gabrielle 
to marry him, ^ it never occurred to my mind that she 
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could possibly care for me.' ' I was determined not to 
say a word about it,' be wrote; 'I was going away 
for that reason alone, because I did not like to disturb 
your happiness by allowing you to know that I was 
unhappy. I was in love with her, Wilberforce, before 
you ever saw her, and I can't deny good fortune more 
than bad. What I thought was my case has come to 
be your case, and if I am happy I still can feel sorry 
that you are disappointed. Is it my fault if we have 
both set our hearts on the one woman, and my good 
fortune is your disappointment?' Wilberforce replied 
at once : 

' My dear Clarkson, how could she help liking you 
better ? You are young and good-looking ; and I only 
wonder the thing never occurred to me before. I shall 
get over my disappointment, and be able to con- 
gratulate you both very soon, I hope. Tell her so 
from me, and wish her every happiness ; and the same 
to you, Clarkson, from 

* Your affectionate brother, 

' Wilberforce.' 
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Fielding read these few direct and manly words 
with a certain sense of relief. ^He could not have 
loved her as I do ; and he will get over it. I should 
not have got over it.' He said as much to Gabrielle. 

* Oh, no,' she said, * your brother is not by any 
means broken-hearted. He didn't even say he was — 
when I saw him. I think if he had known, he would 
have made an oflfer on your behalf as the next best 
thing. I have no scruples of conscience and no remorse 
on his account. I shall Ije very fond of him as a 
brother-in-law.' 

* There is one thing that troubles me,' Fielding 
said, after a moment's pause ; * and only one thing in 
the world, now that we have reconciled our consciences 
about poor Wilberforce.' 

* What is your trouble. Is it anything I can help 
you to get rid of? ' 

* Yes ; it is all in your hands.' 

* Ah, then it is done with,' she said. * Tell me.' 

* I find it hard to come at it. It's about money, 
and that sort of thing ; and I hate even to mention 
the name of money to you just now. Well, it's 
this — I don't want a wife with money. I want 
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you ; but not your money. Come, now, I have got that 
out.' 

< You mean the money that is not mine — that was 
given to me — ^that is the money you speak of?' 

< Yes^ that is it ; I hate the idea, Gabrielle.' 

< I knew you would think so ; and I have ahready 
done as you would have me to do. I am poming to 
you free of encumbrance.' Then she told him what 
she had resolved on doing, and that she had been in 
counsel with Lady Honeybell, and that the only question 
now was how to turn poor Albert Vanthorpe's money 
to some good account whereby some human creatures 
should be the better for it. 

* The dreams I used to have ! ' Gabrielle said. * The 
wonderful things I was to do for all manner of people ! 
The life of lonely beneficence I was to lead I And this 
is how it all ends ; I meet you and I fall in love — first 
love, just like a school-girl I ' 

* You are not sorry, Grabrielle ? ' 

* I never before was happy.' 

Fielding was silent for a moment. He was filled 
with new admiration for her and with gratitude, because 
of the manner in which she had anticipated his inmost 
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feelings with regard to poor Albert's money. 'True 
and noble heart!' bethought* 

*Some of your friends will blame you greatly, 
Gabrielle.' 

* Oh, yes ; I know. I have thought of all that.' 
' They will say all manner of hard things of me.' 
' I suppose so ; I shall not believe them.' 
For Fielding could not help fearing that there 
would be persons found to make the worst of his wild 
life, in order to alarm Gabrielle, and make her think 
perhaps that she was venturing too much in trusting 
her happiness to him. His life had been a wild one in 
the strict sense ; but not quite according to the con- 
ventional meaning of the word. It had been a life of 
bold and harmless wandering. It could not fairly be 
called an eccentric life ; at least, it had not strayed far 
from the central principle which Fielding set up for 
himself. There was some practical philosophy in it. 
At a very early age Fielding had made up his mind, 
according to the phrase of a thoughtful writer of our 
time, as to what the world — the world of society — 
was worth to him. He found that it was worth — 
nothing; and he acted accordingly. He set himself 
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absolutely free. But that he loved Gtibrielle so much 
now he would never have thought of giving up his 
unhoused free condition. But it is the fault of the 
story-teller if the reader has not seen even from the 
very first that there was a depth of fresh and almost 
boyish yearning in the young man for the sweet and 
close companionship of some loving nature. He could 
not have loved Gabrielle if she had not been of his 
own turn of mind with regard to society, and the de- 
light of getting on in the world. There really did 
seem a great deal that was alike in these two, this 
odd young man and odd young woman, who were not 
anxious about money and did not care what society said 
about anything. As the homely old saying would 
have put the thing, it would be a pity to spoil two 
houses with such a pair. 

A measureless content had settled upon Fielding. 
His peculiar life had taught him one thing at least— he 
knew perfectly well what he liked and what he did not 
like, and not only what he liked and disliked to-day, 
but what he must like and dislike to-morrow. He 
knew that he must always love Grabrielle, and that her 
companionship would be worth all the world to him. 
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He had not the faintest idea of his possibly changing 
to her or of her changing to him. He would pull 
himself together now, he said, and do something ; and 
he meant just what he said. He had money enough 
to start with, and it was only a question of where 
Gabrielle would like to go, and what sort of life they 
had best lead. He had chafed a little, at first, at the 
thought of his being supposed to come in for Albert 
Vanthorpe's money ; but Gabrielle had settled all that, 
and he only wondered now that he did not know from 
the first that she would settle it. He felt perfectly 
happy and confident. The future looked as if it were 
steeped in sunshine ; but the present was so sunny too 
that he did not long for it to hurry on even for the 
sake of the coming and dearer time. He was proud 
of his beautiful Gabrielle, and of her wild-falcon ways, 
which would stoop to no hand but his. If ever a 
lover, since love began on earth, was loved for himself 
alone, he siurely thought he, Clarkson Fielding, was 
that happy man. 

* I wonder, by my troth, what thou and I did till 
we loved ? ' The sweet strong words of the poet often 
came up to the mind of Fielding, and might have come 
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up to the mind of Gabrielle too if she had read Dr. 
Donne. What had life been before to either of them ? 
What had it been all about? What had there been 
to live for till now ? Grabrielle, in particular, looked 
back upon her past existence with wonder and com- 
passion. This feeling of love was the one thing she 
had always wanted. She had missed it, not knowing 
what it was she missed. She was so happy now that 
she sometimes became sad for very happiness; sad 
through the fear that such a happiness could not last. 
The gods in the fable which Socrates invented for iEsop 
made pain and pleasure to spring from one head, so 
that man can hardly touch the one without coming 
into some contact with the other. Gabrielle was still 
romantic enough to fancy sometimes that she should 
like nothing better than for Fielding and herself to 
die together. She thought Byron's Myrrha a most 
enviable creature, to die thus gloriously with her lover, 
and see no more of the pettinesses and paltrinesses of 
life. The idea sometimes possessed her to an almost 
morbid degree. She dreaded any possibility of some 
influence coming between Fielding and her, and part- 
ing them> She shrank from the thought that one day 
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she must grow old, and lose whatever charm of face 
and form she had, and not be lovely in his eyes, how- 
ever she might be dear to his heart. Strange to say, 
love began to inspire Gabrielle, for the first time in her 
life, with something like self-consciousness and vanity. 
Truly it was a very harmless vanity ; the immemorial 
fond desire of the girl to look beautiful in her lover's 
eyes. But it made a diflFerence to Gabrielle. She 
found herself studying her face in the glass, and con- 
sidering her features, and the arrangement of her 
hair, and wondering whether she looked better in this 
dress or the other, in this colour or in that; and 
sometimes beginning to doubt whether she really 
had any good looks at all ; and then reassuring herself 
with the conviction that Fielding loved her whether or 
not; and then again yielding to a growing belief 
that she must, on the whole, be rather good-looking 
than otherwise. All this time Fielding never once 
paid her a direct compliment. His love and his ways 
were compliment enough. He thought her beautiful, 
and he knew that she knew what he thought. 

They met still, as he had put it, after the fashion 
of lovers. Every evening, as the dusk was coming on. 
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Fielding was with her. Every eveniDg, before tlie 
lamps were lighted, he went away. It was not fitting 
just yet that he should be much with her, or put on the 
ways of an accepted lover. So he still came to see her, 
as the young Spartan lovers came to visit their brides , 
in something like stealth and secrecy. They were very 
sweet, these soft evening hours, when the late summer's 
sunset slanted for a while through tha branches of the 
trees around Grabrielle's little demesne, and the sound 
of London life was unheard in that darkling room, and 
the two were almost as much isolated from ordinary 
life at the time as Chateaubriand's forest-lovers. The 
latest carriages had not yet left the Park. The 
loungers were still there, many groups, many solitary 
figures ; some lounging there because they had nothing 
else to do, for life came easily to them ; others because 
they had scarcely any other place to go to, life being 
hard upon them. Fashion and wealth and idlesse 
were busy in their congenial ways ; people were dress- 
ing and dining and driving, hurrying to Lords and 
Commons, and club and opera, and theatre and music- 
hall and pothouse. And our two lovers sat in a dark- 
ening room on the edge of one of the Parks which are 
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centres of life and fashion, and were isolated and happy 
and self-8uj£cing as Hermann and Dorothea might have 
been, or the lone pair in the legend, whose fate it was to 
discover Madeira. 

Perhaps it was because this was all so sweet, 
romantic, and delightful that Grabrielle seemed to 
shrink from the remonstrances and expostulations which 
were sure to pour in on her when their intended 
marriage should come to be made known to the class 
of inconvenient creatures whom lovers have to describe 
as their friends. It was not that Grabrielle cared in 
the least for what anybody might say, or that her 
resolve could in any way be affected by it; but she 
shrank from the profanation of wise people's worldly 
advices and grating expostulations, and from the very 
thought of having to stand up for her chosen lover 
against the accusations of sagacious elders. She knew 
that she would herself be accused of a want of con- 
sistency, of fickleness, and of levity, in consenting to 
marry so soon after she had declared to more than 
one that she would never marry again. In her own 
mind her vindication was clear. * I never did mean to 
marry again,' she had said to herself, and to Fielding 
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too sometimes. ^ I only cared for one man in all the 
world, and I didn't think he cared about me. Now 
I know that he does, and what is there inconsistent in 
that ? ' Yet she dreaded the inevitable expostulations 
all the same, and for the same reason, because they 
seemed to profane the love which they could not avail 
to change. 

These evenings were not many. They were only a 
few delightful hours of quiet happiness and undis- 
turbed love before the necessary announcement, to 
Crabrielle's friends, of the step she was about to take. 
For a while only Wilberforce knew anything of the 
truth ; and so long as it was to be a secret from the 
world they knew that it would be safe with him. So 
they enjoyed in peace their ' modest gloaming,' like the 
lovers in the Ettrick Shepherd's sweet poem; and if 
Crabrielle was sometimes tremulous and anxious, it was 
only because the happiness was all too new to her, and 
seemed too exquisite to last very long. One evening 
she asked him abruptly : 

* Should you like us to die together — now ? 

' Not I,' Fielding answered with unmistakable 
earnestness. ' I should much rather we lived together.' 

D 2 
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* But if one of us had to die — would you not be 
willing to die with me ? ' 

* I should be willing to die for you, if that could 
serve you, Gabrielle ; how could I not be willing to 
die with you ? what motive could I have for living 
without you ? ' 

*1 grow afraid sometimes,' she said, Hhat this 
cannot last ; and then I think that it would be a de- 
lightful thing if we were to die at once, you and I, and 
so make the past secure.' 

He looked into her eyes and saw that they were 
filled with tears. She tried to avoid his look. 

'I always thought that love made people brave 
and strong,' she said, trying to smile through her 
tears ; ^ it seems to be making me a very weak and 
<jowardIy creature. I was never afraid of anything 
fcefore, and now I am always in a kind of terror; 
;and I become filled with fancies and omens, and I 
think I see shadows of coming disappointment in 
everything. And I never was vain before, or cared 
whether anyone thought me good-looking or not ; and 
now I find my mind taken up with ideas about whether 
I look as well to-day as I did yesterday, and all such 
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nonsense. I used to be courageous, and not a coward. 
I used to feel sure that everything would turn out for 
the best ; and now I keep thinking that something 
must happen to come between us. Shall I never be 
brave again ? ' 

* You will be brave again,' he said, ' the very 
moment that any occasion comes to call on you for 
courage.' 

' We will go away from England for a while — don't 
you think ? ' she said hesitatingly. 

He gently assured her that they should go to any 
part of the world she chose to name, and stay there as 
long as she wished. 

' I feel,' she said, ' as if I should like some soft place 
with sweet warm air and a sky without winds ; and a 
life not so eager as our English life ; and where there 
were not many people that we knew. I should like to 
go somewhere on the other side of mountains — don't 
you understand ? — ^I don't know how to explain it in 
any other words. Somewhere on the other side of blue 
mountains.' 

He understood what she meant. He too began to 
long to be away anywhere with her, they two alone. 
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When he left her that evening he wandered for long 
hours, following the river's course, aimlessly, fiiU of his 
happiness and his love. He often thus rambled away 
when he had left her one evening and was not to see 
her until the next. The spirit of unrest seemed to 
master him when she was not near. 
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CHAPTER III. 

WHAT PEOPLE SAID. 

Majob Leyek and his wife had finished breakfast one 
morning and were alone when GabrieUe Vanthorpe 
came to see them. She did not often visit them at 
such an hour ; indeed, she had not for some days visited 
them at all. Mrs. Leven had of late begun to find 
that somehow or other the old relationships were not 
renewing themselves. She welcomed Gabrielle's visit 
now as a good omen. 

^ I do hope, dearest GabrieUe,' she said eflFusively, 
' that you have come to tell us you have changed your 
mind, and that you will go with us.' 

The Levens were going to the Pyrenees almost im- 
mediately. Major Leven was anxious to get away any- 
where out of town until Paulina should cease to be a 
heroine. 
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' Do come with us, Gabrielle,' he said cheerily ; ' the 
trip would do you ever so much good. Don't be afraid 
of our accusing you of fickleness, because you have 
changed your mind.' 

' I wish we could prevail upon you to change it as 
to another matter too, my Grabrielle,' Mrs. Leven said 
significantly. * I saw poor Sir Wilberforce yesterday ; 
he looks quite depressed.' 

* I haven't changed my mind about the Pyrenees ; 
I can't go,' Grabrielle said. 'But I wanted to talk to 
you about something else — no, not about Sir Wilber- 
force.' 

At that moment a card was brought to Major 
Leven, who looked up with some surprise after reading 
the name and some words written on it. 

* Eemember the Scottish proverb, Gabrielle,' he said, 
* if it is not Bran it is Bran's brother. Here is Bran's 
brother — I mean Sir Wilberforce's brother — wants to 
speak with me about something very particular. Don't 
go until I come back, Gabrielle, my dear ; I dare say 
he will not remain very long.' 

Major Leven hastened away to see Bran's brother. 
*I wonder what he can want with George,' Mrs. 
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Leven said ; ^ I don't like that young man ; and I don't 
think he much likes us*' 

* I can tell you what he has to say to Major I^ven,' 
Gabrielle said quietly. * It is just what I liave come 
to say to you, Mrs. Leven.' She answered a depreca- 
tory gesture at the use of the cold words * Mrs. Leven ' 
by saying quickly : * Better hear my story first, and then 
tell me what to call you. Mr. Fielding and I have the 
same story to tell ; and we came at the same time to 
tell it.' 

Mrs. Leven knew it all now. She fumed pale, and 
her lips trembled. 

* Mr. Fielding and I have found out,' Gabrielle went 
on, growing more and more composed and mistress of 
herself now that the worst was over, ' that we are very 
much attached to each other ; and we are going (o be 
married. I came to tell you that, Mrs. Leven. I 
know you won't like it ; but I know too that I am doing 
right. I love him very much, and I think I can make 
him happy.' 

' I never thought to hear you utter such words — 
never ! ' 

* Nor I,' said Gabrielle. 
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* I don't understand what you mean, Gabrielle.' 

* I only moan that this is almost as much of a 
surprise to me as it can bo to you ; at least, it was.' 

'Then do you mean to say that you have really 
plimged into this insane engagement on the whim of 
a moment, and without knowing yoiur own mind ? ' 

* Oh, no.' Gabrielle felt her colour rising, and her 
courage too, * I don't mean anything of the kind. I 
have known my own mind this long time ; I didn't know 
hi« mind. That wa» the surprise.' 

< 1« thl« woftianly, Gabrielle ? ' 

* 1 think 80,' said Gabrielle. 

Mrs, I^even remained silent for a moment. She 
could hardly find suitable words. She could have 
found strong words enough ; but there was something 
in Gabrielle's quiet self-sustained manner that told her 
they would be out of place now. The rebellion against 
old authority was evidently complete. 

* Gabrielle,' Mrs. Leven began at last, * your mother 
was my dearest friend ' 

* Yes/ Gabrielle said very gently ; ' I am glad you 
remember that.' 

* I used to lament for her — now how can I lament 
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for her any more ? What could she have said if she 
had lived to see this day? What would she have 
felt?' 

^ She would have felt happy in her daughter's hap- 
piness, I am sure. She would have loved the man I 
love, for my sake ; and when she knew liim, for his 
own.' 

' You profane your mother's name, Gabrielle, when 
you -use it in such a way. ^Y^^y> ^^ 7^^ know what 
manner of man this is — this man that you have allowed 
to make love to you ? or did you make love to him 
perhaps ? Which was it ? ' 

^ I think it was one and the other,' Gabrielle 
answered very composedly. Mrs. Leven seemed to her 
now so utterly in the wrong, unsympathetic, and unkind, 
that she really felt no longer anything but an almost 
contemptuous compassion for her. * I am sadly afraid 
I did some of the love-making ' 

' And you are not ashamed to confess it ? ' 

' Oh, no.' 

' Have you heard what people say about the sort of 
life he has led ? Do you know that he broke his father's 
heart ? ' 
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' T know he did not ; I know that his father was in 
the wrong, and not he ' 

* He pays so, I suppose, and you believe it ? ' 

* Oh, no. Sir Wilberforce often told me so ; lie never 
did.' 

* But you must have heard what people say of him ? ' 

* I don't know — I may have heard some of it. I 
don't care what anyone in the world says of him.' 

* A man of whom you know nothing but that he has 
the reputation of a vagabond and an outlaw, or some- 
thing very like it ! Why, you don't even knew, Ga- 
brielle, whether he is the person he claims to be or not. 
How do you know that he is Sir Wilberforce Fielding's 
brother? Sir Wilberforce says he would never have 
known him again. There is not the least resemblance 
between them. You foolish girl, take care what you 
are doing. I don't believe he is Sir Wilberforce's 
brother at all — oh, George.' 

For Major Leven now came back into the room, 
looking very grave and gloomy. He glanced at Ga- 
brielle, and then at his wife, and shrugged his shoulders. 

* I confess I don't like this business, Gabrielle,' he 
said. * I suppose you have been telling Constance ? 
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It is all too sudden ; I don't believe yon know your own 
mind. You go on like a romantic girl ; you think this 
young man is a hero of romance, and at war with 
society, and all that. You will very soon find such 
dreams won't do for the real world.' 

^ He has been telling you, I suppose,' Mrs. l-icven 
said — ' that yoimg man ? He must have some courage, 
I think.' 

^ Ohj the young man said what he had to say very 
well,' Major Leven explained, 'as far as that goes. I 
have nothing to say against Mr. Fielding personally. 
He is a very modest and gentlemanlike young man. I 
don't blame him for falling in love with our Gabrielle ; 
I dare say he couldn't help himself. But I don't at 
all like the idea of Gabrielle marrying him. She hasn't 
known him long ; she doesn't know anything about him. 
He seems to have led a queer wild sort of life, thougli 
I dare say there is a deuced deal of exaggeration in 
the stories they tell about him. He ivas a trooper in 
a cavalry regiment in India ; but only, he says, because 
he wanted to see what that sort of thing was like. And 
he was for a while with the Cuban insurgents. I dare 
say he has been a gallant yoimg fellow enough ; but 
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that isn't the sort of man we want for a husband for 
Gabrielle.' 

*He is just the sort of man I want, Major Leven,' 
Gabrielle said good-humouredly. ^I wish you liked 
him too; I wish I could persuade you to appreciate 
him.' 

'Well, well, my dear, of course it's very natural 
you should think so, and all that ; and I dare say he 
is the sort of man to attract a young woman ; but I 
think too much of you, Gabrielle, to be satisfied so 
easily. I thought you would have liked some one 
quite different. I am afraid you are doing a — well, a 
very Quixotic thing ' 

' A mad thing,' Mrs. Leven interposed. 

Gabrielle rose to go. She thought she had done 
her part in making the announcement, and she did 
«ot care for any more of the argument. She was sorry 
to part from her old friends on unfriendly terms ; but 
she had to choose, and she had chosen. 

Major Leven took her hand kindly, and held it in 
his. *Is there no use in trying to argue with you, 
Gabrielle ? Is your mind then really made up ? Can 
your friends do nothing ? ' 
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^ Nothing, Major Leven, except to give me useless 
pain, perhaps, by saying what I ought not to hear.' 

* The truth is often painful to hear, Gabrielle,' Mrs. 
Leven said, * when people are bent on taking the wrong 
course ; but it has to be spoken for all that.' 

* Well, well,' Major Leven intervened, * if Gabrielle 
is determined, I don't know that there is any use in our 
saying hard things to her, Constance. But I can't ap- 
prove of this, Gabrielle. I wish you may be happy, my 
dear, very sincerely ; but I am afraid you are not going 
the right way to secure your happiness.' 

Nothing more was said ; and so they parted. It 
was a relief to Gabrielle that the ungracious task was 
done. She knew that Mrs. Leven and she were now 
separated for ever so far as friendship went ; and she 
was not sorry. 

^That man will live in my Albert's house,' Mrs. 
Leven cried out in a burst of bitter emotion, when 
Gabrielle had gone. 

* I don't think so,' said her husband. ^ You will 
find they have some Quixotic project in their minds ; I 
am sure of it, Constance.' 

Great was the astonishment created in certain small 
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circles by the news that Gabrielle Vanthorpe was to 
marry the younger brother of Sir Wilberforce Fielding 
— the vagabond ne'er-do-well son of the rich old philan- 
thropist Sir Jacob Fielding. The sudden reappearance 
of the young man himself had excited a good deal of 
curiosity and talk ; and now this marriage-story came 
to revive a drooping Sensation. The most extravagant 
rumours were afloat concerning the early life and ad- 
ventures of Clarkson Fielding. Some people believed 
that he had lived among the Indians in America, some- 
where out West as they put it. Another legend was 
that he had acted as fencing-master to the princes of 
some vaguely named Hindostanee dynasty. Others, 
again, said that he had been a sailor, and had risen to 
bs mate of a ship. Some were assured that he had 
made a fortune in Nevada ; while some were equally 
confident that he had not sixpence in the world, and 
that he was marrying the handsome young Gabrielle 
Vanthorpe for her money. Then there came, to com- 
plicate things still more, the distinct assertion that 
Gabrielle Vanthorpe was giving away all the money she 
had, as a preliminary to getting married again. Where- 
upon certain ladies who had known her a little, and not 
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liked her very much, nor thought her nearly so good- 
looking as some people did, obsen-ed that they had 
always felt sure there was a touch of madness in that 
poor Mrs. Vanthorpe. 

Sir Wilberforce went to work loyally, so far as he was 
concerned, to set absurd rumour right. *It's a very 
sensible marriage, just the right sort of marriage,' he 
repeated everywhere. *Grad, I wish she would have 
married me — at least, I don't, you know, because of 
poor Clarkson ; he's more the right sort of husband for 
her by far, he's young and good-looking. But only for 
that, I mean, I wish she could have married me. Poor ? 
Oh, no, my brother Clarkson has a lot of money standing 
to his account ; a lot of money for one who needn't 
keep up any appearance more than he likes, you know ; 
and he's a very clever fellow, able to do anything now 
when he settles down. I want him to go into Parlia- 
ment, as I have no taste that way ; poor father would 
have liked one of us to be in the House. Clarkson's 
all right enough. No, I don't think it a bit foolish of 
her not to keep the property she had. A little ro- 
mantic? Yes, yes; but young people ought to be 
romantic, don't you think so ? No, no ? Why not ? 
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You see, Clarkson's an odd, independent sort of fellow 
— always was ; he wouldn't like the idea of coming in 
for another fellow's money, don't you know.' 

* Are they to be married in London ? ' some curious 
person would inquire in a tone half-suggesting that this 
absurd and eccentric pair would perhaps feel it a duty 
to their respectable relations to take themselves off 
somewhere out of civilisation, in order that their mar- 
riage ceremony might be accomplished in becoming 
obscurity. 

*In London? Yes, yes; from Lady Honeybell's. 
Mrs. Vanthorpe is staying at Lady Honeybell's until 
the marriage. Do you know Lady Honeybell ? No ? 
The kindest woman ; yes, yes.' 

So people were only puzzled more and more. The 
marriage was evidently approved of not only by Sir 
Wilberforce Fielding, who was universally accounted a 
pattern of respectability, but even by Lady Honeybell, 
who was the wife of an earl. Some few persons were 
delighted to hear of the marriage. One of these was 
Miss Elvin. She could not conceal her gratification 
that Mrs. Vanthorpe had had to put up with the good- 
for-nothing younger son after all. She utterly declined 
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to believe that Gabrielle had been proposed to by Sir 
Wilberforce, before Clarkson came with his offer. On 
the contrary, she gave with much vivacity lior accotmt 
of the affair; how Clarkson made love to tho young 
widow, how Grabrielle, being determined to marry some 
one, because she had missed her game with yotmg Mr. 
Taxal, accepted Clarkson promptly, and was terribly let 
in when the elder brother, with the title anJ the pro- 
perty, came and made his offer the very next day. 
Miss Elvin was fast acquiring quite a reputation as a 
wit. She felt herself growing in power with each new 
repetition of her story about poor Mrs. Vanthorpe's dis- 
appointment. The curious thing about it was that it 
gave her a genuine pleasure even to tell those parts of 
the story that she knew not to be true. One of her 
strongest reasons for hating Gabrielle was because she 
fancied that, only for Gabrielle and her spells, Walter 
Taxal would certainly have converted her, Gertrude 
Elvin, into the Honourable Mrs. Taxal. She knew 
perfectly well that Walter had fallen in love with 
Gabrielle, and had asked her to marry him, and she 
hated Gabrielle for it. Yet it not merely gratified 
her malice, but it positively soothed her self-conceit, to 
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go about telling people that Mrs. Vantliorpe had tried 
her best to get young Mr. Taxal, Lord Taxal's son, and 
had failed. She liked to hear the thing said, even by 
herself. The French lady who said it pleased her to hear 
the sound of a compliment, even though she knew it not 
to be true, and even though it was only said by herself 
to herself, would find, if she studied the meannesses of 
others as fairly as she did her own, that malice can be 
fed on food as unsubstantial as vanity itself. Miss 
Elvin was becoming a decided success in the musical 
world. Her concerts were always attended by a fashion- 
able crowd. Places had to be taken for them long in 
advance. She drove in her brougham — hired, to be 
sure, but hired for the season, and therefore in a 
manner her own. Her brother dressed very handsomely, 
and devoted himself to acting as her escort and her man 
of business. She was really attached to him, and even 
looked up to him, though he could do nothing in par- 
ticular. She liked to see him well dressed, and to 
know that her money made him a gentleman. Every- 
thing was smiling on her. Yet she could not forgive 
Gabrielle Vanthorpe for not having appreciated her sing- 
ing, for having nevertheless patronised her, and for 
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having brought her to meet people like the Charltons. 
Miss Elvin had to the full that peculiar form of the 
artistic temperament which Heine iUustrates humor- 
ously, when he speaks of marrying some lovely being 
and getting divorced from her if she does not praise 
his verses as highly as he thinks they deser\'e. 

Meanwhile the lovers went on loving, and wholly 
indifferent to what their friends and enemies were say- 
ing. Gabrielle Vanthorpe had taken up her abode, for 
the time, with Lady Honeybell, and Fielding stayed 
for the most part in an hotel not far away. They had, 
for the present, to do without the exquisite hours of 
gloaming ; for they saw each other only in the usual 
prosaic way proper to well-ordered conventionality. 
Mrs. Bramble and her husband took care of Grabrielle's 
little house for the present, and Fielding came there 
sometimes at the same hour of gloaming, and got Mrs. 
Bramble's leave to sit alone in the room where Gabrielle 
and he had sat before. A very harmless amusement, 
Mrs. Bramble thought, and she fancied he must find 
it dull, and she once asked him wouldn't he like to have 
the lamps lighted. But he thanked her and said no, he 
preferred to sit in the room as it was ; and when it grew 
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almost quite dark he always got up and went away. 
Mrs. Bramble thought him rather an eccentric young 
man, but she liked his friendly, frank ways, and his 
genial smile ; and she sometimes said, ^ Well, one can't 
blame poor Miss Grabrielle,' as she still occasionally 
called her, * after all.' 
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CHAPTER IV. 

PAULINA LAUNCHES HER FIBE-SHIP. 

Thebe was one person on whose ears the news of 
Grabrielle's approaching marriage came with a startling 
effect. Paulina Vanthorpe had become a sort of heroine, 
with a certain class of persons who are always looking 
out for the victim of a grievance. She had actually 
taken a hall, and held meetings to discourse of her 
wrongs. She had mixed up somehow the cause of 
woman's rights, and the wickedness of compulsory vac- 
cination, with her own personal wrongs; and, in the 
minds of ordinary persons, produced a sort of confusion 
as to whether the Mrs. Vanthorpe who addressed public 
meetings was the heroine of an agitation against private 
madhouses, or a feminine copy of the Tichbome 
Claimant, or a champion of the right of women to 
enter the medical profession, or an American lady in- 
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spired to denounce the evils of the marriage system. 
For a time things went rather swimmingly with her. 
She managed to attract audiences; she delivered orations 
in a strong shrill voice, with much energy of dramatic 
action, and on any subject that happened to occur to 
her mind at the moment. She got invitations to attend 
other meetings; she appeared as the supporter of the 
crotchet of anyone who chose to invite her. She was 
quite a distinguished person ; and in more than one 
instance, the prospective candidate for a metropolitan 
borough had been asked, by a deputation of voters, to 
favour them with his opinions on the question of Mrs, 
Vanthorpe and her wrongs, before they could see their 
way to support his claims to a seat in Parliament. 
Paulina therefore was busy, and, for the time, happy. 
She was really under the impression that she was be- 
coming a remarkable public character, and her vanity 
was fed on the absurd applauses she received. She 
felt satisfied, too, that she was greatly tormenting the 
Levens ; and that was a joy to her. But in the midst 
of her business, and her public triumph, she suddenly 
learned that Gabrielle Vanthorpe was to marry Clark- 
son Fielding. The strongest passion of her nature was 
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that of hate. Eevenge was sweeter to her than the 
wearing of fine clothes, or the gratification of vanity. 
The Eastern princess who said that there was only one 
sound she enjoyed more than hymns of praise, namely, 
the groans of tortured enemies, would have found a 
sister and a sympathetic spirit in Paidina. Paidina 
would have made an excellent Oriental princess, if her 
destinies had been cast a little differently. It was only 
her accidental misfortune that her early years were 
passed in a Seven Dials' publichouse, and not in the 
royal Palace of Delhi. 

When she heard the news, she first gave free vent to 
one of her paroxysms of rage, stamped, wallowed, broke 
a few glasses and other fragile things ; and then, re- 
covering, prepared for more practical action. She 
hated Clarkson J'ielding. She felt sure she could have 
established herself safely among the Levens and Van- 
thorpes only for him. She had an old spite, too, against 
him. The bitter injury of the despised form, which 
drove goddesses to deeds of unworthy vengeance, rankled 
in the very human heart of Paulina Vanthorpe. As 
nearly as such a woman could go to falling in love she 
had once gone to falling in love with Clarkson Fielding ; 
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and she had been repelled, and even rebuked by him, in 
a way as surprising as it was humiliating to her. All 
her old anger returned when she thought of his marrying 
Gabrielle. She filled her mind with the conviction that 
he had stood between her and every object which she had 
particularly at heart, and she determined that it should 
go hard with her but she would be even with him for 
once. She racked her brain for some device, and at 
last she hit upon a little plot which for absurd audacity 
would have done credit to the immortal Scapin, or to 
one of the Baphaels and Ambroses and other gifted ad- 
venturers who made the acquaintance of Gil Bias. 

It was fjom some words of Gabrielle's own that the 
ingenious Paulina caught this idea. The destinies 
seemed to have resolved that Gabrielle should never do 
a kindly thing, or speak a friendly word, but that some 
result pei-plexing to herself should come of it. During 
Paulina's stay at Gabrielle's house the good-natured 
Gabrielle had endeavoured in many ways to assure her 
of the interest which some of his connections, at least, 
had always taken in the fortunes of the outcast Philip 
Vanthorpe. Among other things, Gabrielle told her of 
the wild idea she had formed at first about Clarkson 
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Fielding ; how she actually got it into her head that 
he was the long-lost Philip Vanthorpe ; how she even 
persuaded herself that she could trace a distinct resem- 
blance between his face and that of Mrs. Leven, as she 
studied their features at the concert in Lady Honey belFs 
drawing-room. The idea struck Paulina now all of a 
sudden. To say that it struck her is only a fair way 
of describing what actually occurred, for it made her 
cheeks flush with a sudden crimson, and it made her 
eyes sparkle and flame ; and she jumped up, and danced 
about the floor, screaming out that she bad got Master 
Clarkson now, at last. There was a certain dash of the 
maniac in Paulina, along with her sane shrewd adven- 
turess qualities. In her controversy with the Levens 
she often found herself positively carried away by a self- 
wrought sense of wrong. She sometimes succeeded in 
persuading herself that she was Major Leven's step- 
daughter, or even daughter. Other slatternly minds 
are wanting in any clear perception of the literal truth ; 
Paulina's was wanting in a perception even of the actual 
truth. The latest, hardest facts of her own life were 
liable to be blurred, or entirely transfigured, by the 
passion or wish of the moment. She was capable of 
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starting an imposture in cold blood for a deBnite pur- 
pose, and was liable to become, before long, one of its 
completest dupes. The author of a work of fiction, 
once the delight of unnumbered slums and now pro- 
bably forgotten even there, has left it on record that, 
in describing some daring adventure of. his highway- 
man hero, he became so completely possessed by his 
own creative powers that he leaped, danced, and shouted 
all about his room, and seemed to gallop with mad 
speed like his hero, and like him to hurl laughter and 
defiance at pursuing foes. Had Paulina's early educa- 
tion prepared her for the writing of such fiction, she 
would probably have identified herself to the full with 
the fortunes of her favourite personage, and made its 
delights and passions and triumphs her own. Perhaps, 
if the Education Act and the School Boards had started 
a little earlier, they might have secured this honourable 
opening for the imaginative powers of Paulina, and she 
would have gratified her vanity and avenged her wrongs 
in the comparatively harmless pages of the sensation 
romance. 

Paulina thought a good deal about the best way of 
launching her little fire-ship. It became clear to her 
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almost at once that the effect of the revelation she 
proposed to make would be greatly enhanced by its 
coming out in a spontaneous and accidental sort of 
way. 

The Charltons were in their room in Bolingbroke 
Place one night. Robert was working, Janet sewing as 
usual. Robert was a little more cheerful than usual ; 
for since Paulina Vanthorpe had become a public 
character he thought there was more chance of her dis- 
pensing with his services, and be was beginning to have 
a hope that the acquaintanceship might fade away 
without bringing any particular disgrace or harm on 
him. To them presently bustled in Mr. Lefussis, who, 
although he fancied he saw himself getting up in the 
world again, was not yet able to renounce his humble 
lodgings, and was not disposed to give up his old 
friends. He was full of talk and good spirits. There 
had been certain hints held out to him of a possible 
change of government, and of men coming in who, on 
the urgent recommendation of some of his friends, 
might reward his long public services with some small 
Colonial appointment. The mere hppe of such a thing 
was as much to Lefussis as an actual invitation to join 
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a Cabinet would be to another man. Mr. Lefussis was 

m 

already . beginning to think what he could do for 
Charlton ; and, indeed, was already hinting at something 
of the kind, much to Charlton's disgust. 

A rapid, rather authoritative succession of knocks 
was heard. Janet opcAed the door, and was confronted 
by a lady of imposing presence clad in trailing silks. 

* Is Mr. Charlton in ? ' the lady asked. * Oh, thank 
you, yes ; I see that he is.' She swept past Janet, who 
began to fancy this must be some imperious countess, 
at the least, whose work Bobert had neglected to com- 
plete at the appointed time. ' How do you do, Mr. 
Charlton ? Pray don't disturb yourself. I was below- 
stairs, and I thought I'd come to see you. This is your 
wife, I presiune ? Won't you do me the favour to in- 
troduce me, Mr. Charlton ? ' 

Bobert was pale with fear and anger. He seemed 
as if he were swearing under his breath. He had to do 
the honours. 

' This is my wife,' he said. ^ Janet, this lady is 
Mrs. Vanthorpe. You have heard me speak of her.' 

As a matter o{ fact, Janet had never heard him 
speak of her. Naturally the name and performances of 
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Paulina had been talked about a good deal when Janet's 
aunt came to visit her relatives in Boling])roke Place ; 
but Janet had always observed that Kobert would not 
join in the conversation or say a word about the much- 
talked-of woman. She set this down in her own mind 
to Robert's conviction that Paulina was not a person to 
be made the subject of conversation among people with 
becoming ideas of propriety. She did not know that 
he had ever seen Paulina before ; and she was surprised 
to hear Paulina claim him as an acquaintance. She 
turned cold, and felt miserable. She faintly acknow- 
ledged the gracious bow of Paulina, and shrank back. 
Mr. Lefussis, meanwhile, handed Paulina a chair, with 
all the greater show of courtesy because since the 
famous night at St. James's Hall he regarded her in 
the light of a political opponent. 

* I think I have had the pleasure of meeting this 
gentleman before ? ' the queenly Paulina observed, turn- 
ing to Mr. Lefussis, and bending her long neck at him. 
* Mr. Fuzbuz, if I am not mistaken ? ' 

* Lefussis, madame, Mr. Lefussis,' the owner of that 
name replied. *It is an old Noiman name. My 
ancestor Jasper de Lefussis ' 
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* Came over with the Conqueror, didn't he ? ' 

*He did,' Mr. Lefussis answered, somewhat as- 
tonished at the variety and accuracy of her historical 
information. 

* I thought as much,' Paulina observed. ' They all 
did, I fancy, more or less. Finding of the body of 
Harold, and all that, ain't it ? I used to hear all about 
it.' 

Mr. Lefussis began to be somewhat puzzled now by 
the manner of her observations. 

' I don't exactly remember now who the Conqueror 
was,' the lady said with a gracious laugh ; ' but I know 
that he brought no end of people over with him. 
Anyhow, that's neither here nor there, and it will be 
all the same to us a hundred years hence. We ain't 
enemies, I hope, Mr. Lefussis, although we did happen 
once to be opposed in public ? ' 

Lefussis was for once rather put out. He bowed 
solemnly, and mumbled some words supposed to express 
chivalric readiness to accept any terms Paulina chose 
to offer. 

* I oughtn't to feel annoyed, anyhow ; I won the 
battle that night — eh, Mr. Lefussis ? I think I see the 
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old Major sneaking off the platform now. I have had 
great wrongs, Mr. Lefussis, as you would admit if you 
were not prejudiced by your friendship for them Jjevens; 
but I don't blame you for holding by your friends ; it 
isn't quite too common a thing in this world just now.' 
Paulina sighed, and laid a strong emphasis on the word 
^ this,' as if she were well acquainted with various other 
worlds where a staimcher spirit of friendship informed 
the beings that inhabited them. 

Then Paulina turned to the general company, and 
observed that she had come that way to see Mr. Field- 
ing, and not finding him in his rooms bad felt that 
she ought to avail herself of the opportunity to visit 
the Gharltons, and see Mrs. Charlton, of whom she had 
heard so much. Janet shuddered. 

^ I thought, perhaps, you could tell me something 
about Mr. Fielding,' Paulina went on. * I was in his 
rooms, but he is not there. What a careless fellow he 
is I He never locks his door, I believe. Anybody may 
go in or out.' 

* He is very careless,' Charlton said eagerly. He 
was very glad to bring out prominently the fact that 
anybody could go into Fielding's rooms, for he was still 
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afraid that something might come of his having furtively 
gone in there. 

*0h yes, I was in there just now,' Paulina said. ' I 
could have carried off anything if I wanted to, or read 
all his letters,' and she gave her shrill little laugh. ^ I 
have often been there before.' 

* Have you often been there before?' Janet asked, 
speaking with a tremor in her voice, but determined 
not to let this startling assertion pass unchallenged. 

* Oh yes, ever so often. Fielding and I are old 
friends, as your husband knows. Didn't he ever tell 
you, Mrs. Charlton ? I say, Charlton, I begin to think 
you keep secrets from your little wife. I thought you 
were like turtle-doves.' 

^I don't talk gossip and other people's affairs to 
my wife/ Charlton said, growing hot and embarrassed. 
* Our own concerns are enough for us.' 

* Enough for her, don't you mean ? ' Paulina asked, 
with another laugh. ' That's how it is. You see he's 
getting angry, Mrs. Charlton. Oh, I begin to fancy he 
is a sly one.' 

* You were asking about Mr. Fielding,' tlie chivalric 
Lefussis interposed, anxious at any cost to turn the 
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conversation to some neutral subject. ^ I don*t fancy 
he will come very often to his chambers here any 
more. I have been talking to him about tliem ; he will 
be giving them up, of course, and I think they would 
suit me better than the set I have/ 

One of the many illusions shining happily over the 
life of poor Lefussis was that he was just about to give 
np the rooms he had, and go into a more expensive and 
commodious set of chambers. He was proceeding to 
enlarge upon the subject, when Paulina interrupted. 
him by asking in a tone of some surprise, 

* Why should he be giving up these chambers? \Miy 
**of course'' ? Where is he going to ? ' 

* Well, you know, of course, when he gets married — ' 

* When he gets what ? ' 

* When he gets married.' 

* When he gets fiddlesticks I ' Paulina said, turning 
in her chair with a contemptuous gesture. 

'I did not say when he gets fiddlesticks,' Mr^ 
Lefussis answered with dignity. ' I know nothing about 
his getting fiddlesticks. I said when he gets married.' 

' Stuflf ! — he ain't going to get married.' 

* Oh, yes,' Janet said quietly, ' he is.' 
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* To whom, ma'am, may I ask ? ' Paulina wheeled 
round upon Janet, and fixed her glittering eyes on the 
timid little woman. Janet, however, felt more dislike 
now than dread of her questioner. 

* To Mrs. Albert Vanthorpe.' 
Paulina rose from her chair. 

* To the young woman Grabrielle ? ' 

* To the young lady whose christian name is Ga- 
brielle,' Janet answered with less tremor than before. 

* It's a lie ! ' exclaimed Paulina. 

* Oh, madam, pray ' — Mr. Lefussis expostulated. 

* I don't mean it's a lie fyr you, Mr. Fuzbuz,' Paulina 
went on breathlessly, ' nor for you, Mrs. Charlton — 
•which forgive me if I seemed to say ; far from it, in- 
deed. But it's a lie for him, if he says it — and I can't 
believe he does say it.' 

* Everybody says it, madam,' Lefussis observed. 

* I don't care about everybody, Mr. Fuzbuz ' 

' Lefussis, madam, if you please.' 

' Anything you like, sir ; it's all one to me just now, 
I can assure you.' 

'But it really is not all one to me, madam, I can 
assure you.' 
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* Oh there, don't bother. I ask your pardon, I 
didn't mean to offend you ; but can't you understand 
that there are things more important to us all sometimes 
than other people's names ? I dare say there are times 
when you wouldn't care a straw if my name was Jack 
Bobinson. What I want to know is — who says Fielding 
is going to marry Grabrielle Vanthorpe ? ' 

*He says it himself, if that is all you want to 
know,' Eobert Charlton replied, feeling a genuine in^ 
terest in the turn the talk had now taken. ' He told 
me of it the last day I saw him.' 

*He told me so too,' Lefussis said. *At least, I 
offered him my congratulations on the faith of a certain 
rumour, and he accepted them, and gave me to under- 
stand that the rumour was tnie.' 

* Why, of course it is true,' Janet added. 

* Then I tell you what — he is a liar ; and, mark my 
words, this marriage will never take place.' 

' Why not ? ' Charlton asked. * Who will prevent 
it?' 

Paulina tossed her head scornfully. 

* I will prevent it.' 

* I think, Charlton, if you will allow me,' Lefussis 
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said, ' we had better change the conversation. I don't 
feel as if I had any right to enter into this matter, and 
Fm sure you don't, and Mrs. Charlton. Whatever this 
lady may have to say ^' 

* She'll say it out in the open day, you may be sure, 
Mr. a — a — Thingumbob; and she'll stand by it too. 
You may stay and hear it, if you like. All the world 
shall hear it soon. I want Charlton to hear it^ and 
his wife ; for they will tell me what to do. I tell you 
again, I can prevent this marriage, and I will.' 

* I think, Charlton, I had rather go,' Lefussis said ; 
and he backed out of the room. 

Charlton was eager to hear what Paulina had to say. 
He was longing to know something against Fielding, 
and he hated the thought of his being married to Qa- 
brielle. 

* How can you prevent it ? ' he asked in a half- 
contemptuous tone, designed to goad Paulina on to a 
full revelation. 

* Prevent it ? I'll tell you how I'll prevent it. Can 
a man marry two women, both alive ? He can't. Very 
well, then ; Clarkson Fielding is married already.' 

Charlton was really startled at this; he had not 
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expected anything so strong. Janet felt as if she might 
fiEont at any moment. 

' But how could you prove this ? ' Charlton asked. 

* How could you know it for certain ? ' 

* I do know it for certain.' 

*The other wife would have to be produced — his 
wife, I mean.' 

Paulina folded her arms across her breast with the 
air of a tragedy queen. 

^ I am his wife I ' she said. 

A thrill of utter incredulity went through the 
listeners now ; and there was some horror mingled with 
the incredulity. They now began, Charlton as well as 
his wife, to think that they were talking to a mad- 
woman. 

* But,' Charlton said, quietly and almost soothingly, 

* you know that couldn't be, Mrs. Vanthorpe,' and he 
laid an emphasis on the name. ' You know that your 
husband was Mr. Philip Vanthorpe.' 

A smile of superior scorn passed over Paulina's lips, 
and she looked from one face to another, as if enjoying 
their bewilderment before she disposed of their doubts 
for ever. 
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* My husband was Philip Vanthorpe,' she said, * and 
he is Philip Vanthorpe. The man you call Clarkson 
Fielding is Philip Vanthorpe himself, and nobody else I ' 

Charlton struck the table sharply with his fist* 

*I knew there was something wrong about that 
man,' he exclaimed. ^I knew it from the first. I 
always said so, Janet— didn't I ? ' 

Poor Janet could not answer. She dropped into a 
chair, and the room seemed to swim around her. 
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CHAPTER V. 

*AN EXCELLENT PLOT: VERY GOOD FRIENDS.' 

SoBEHT Charlton doubtless believed for a while in the 
truth of Paulina's story. From the first he had been 
eager to believe in it. He detested Fielding. He 
felt a sort of spite, the reason for which he could 
hardly have defined even to himself, against Gabrielle. 
He had always predicted that something would be 
found out to Fielding's discredit ; and his prophetic 
insight seemed now made good at last. Therefore he 
went into Paulina's story with an eager hope that it 
might prove true. 

But it was really wonderful what a plausible, con- 
sistent tale Paulina told him, and what scraps of corro- 
boratory evidence she brought to sustain it. She 
made rather Eobert Charlton her confidant in the 
beginning ; her leading counsel, so to speak, who was 
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to advise upon the case and its further progress. 
Philip Vanthorpe and she were married in haste, she 
said, and after a while they did not get on very well 
together. They made the acquaintance of Clarkson 
Fielding; they were very intimate with him; Philip 
and he led a very wild life together. Fielding died 
in New Orleans. Vanthorpe and she had been anxious 
to return to England, and also anxious to get rid of 
each other. Philip was convinced his mother would 
never be reconciled with him, nor did he want to be 
reconciled with her. But he thought if Paulina were 
to pass off as his widow she would have a good chance 
of being taken into favour, and therefore it was settled 
between them that Paulina was to go back to England 
with a story of his death and to make the best use she 
could of it. Then came the death of Clarkson Fielding, 
and it suddenly occurred to Vanthorpe that it would 
be a good thing if he were to personate Clarkson 
Fielding, and see whether he could not recover the 
money which Fielding had always told them he had 
left untouched in his brother's hands. The idea had 
a great fascination for Vanthorpe, who liked audacious 
enterprises of any kind, and he determined to carry it 
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out. Therefore the pair came to England almost at 
the same time, but not in the same vessel, and they 
went to work with their plot. They were to help each 
other as much as possible, and were to divide the 
spoils if necessary ; but they were not going to live 
together any more or to acknowledge each other. It 
was the principal object of each to be rid of the other. 
'But,' Paulina added, 'I wasn't going to stand his 
marrying another woman while Paulina Vanthorpe was 
alive ; not if I knew it. That wasn't in the bargain, 
and he was a great fool to think any woman would 
stand that.' 

That was the story. The points which Paulina im- 
pressed upon Charlton were, that she and the man call- 
ing himself Clarkson Fielding turned up in London 
just about the same time, and she appealed to Charlton 
whether it was not within his own knowledge that 
this man came to see her often when she was on the 
Surrey side; that Gabrielle, when first she saw him, 
was convinced that he was Philip Vanthorpe, from his 
likeness to Mrs. Leven ; that Gabrielle had even taxed 
him with being Philip Vanthorpe ; that Sir Wilber- 
force Fielding said he should never have known him 
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for his brother ; that the professed Fielding never could 
or would give any clear account of what happened to 
Vanthorpe ; that he and she had always lived in New 
Orleans under the name of Clarkson, a name which a 
man whose real name had ' any Clarkson in it/ as 
Paulina put it, would not have been likely to adopt for 
the purpose of concealing his identity. 

Eager as he was to believe all this, Eobert could 
not but ask how it happened that the man calling 
himself Clarkson Fielding had done so much to prevent 
Gabrielle Vanthorpe and her relations from receiving 
Paulina. Paulina laughed at what she called his 
simplicity. All that only came about, she said, when 
they found that Mrs. Leven was inexorable, and that 
nothing was to be got out of her ; while, on the other 
hand, Sir Wilberforce was very good-natured, and there 
was ever so much to be got out of him. Then they 
believed the best policy was to throw all their strength 
into what Paulina described as * the Fielding business,' 
and it was thought a capital way of turning off any 
suspicion of conspiracy, and making it certain that he 
was the real Clarkson Fielding, if he were to play the 
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part of her enemy and to denounce her to the Levens. 
She was to have her share of the profits, she said ; and 
they had even some hope that, as Sir Wilberforce was 
not married, Clarkson might in the end come in for the 
property. It was understood that the so-called Clark- 
son was to be free, for this reason, to do his best to 
prevent the marriage between Sir Wilberforce and 
Grabrielle. * But it wasn't understood,' Paulina grimly 
said, Hhat he was to marry her himself. He must 
know precious little of women if he fancied any woman 
would stand that. He ought to have known more of 
me, anyhow. I didn't care who he made love to and 
that sort of thing; but he's not going to marry a 
woman under my eyes, you may be sure.' 

One chance, or apparently chance, allusion threw 
Kobert into such a condition that he would have been 
glad to believe her if she had charged the so-called 
Clarkson Fielding with any series of crimes she chose 
to fancy. * Why did he live in Bolingbroke Place ? ' 
Charlton happened to ask. 

* Oh, don't you know ? ' Paulina asked, with an 
odd little laugh. 
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'Xo, I donV Clsukoo said loaglily ; ' teH me.' 
^WeD, I daa*t know, Fm sure — cne ougiitn't to 
tdl, pediaps. Cant joa guess at all ? '^ 

'I can't goes; I nant yon to tell me.' He was 
now growing hot and ai^iy. ^ I must know.' 

'Well, I sajy joa are a soft one I I dont know, 
yon see, Charlton, any more than you. He noTer 
told me, yoQ may he sme, any more than he did yon ; 
not likely. I only goess. Bat then I seem to know 
a little more of the world than yon do, anyhow.' 

'I wish yon would speak plainly,' Charlton said, 
jumping from his seat. 

'Lord, man, you needn't get so excited about it. 
You needn't care twopence ; your little wife is as good 
as a little angel, anyone can see that ; but she's a very 
pretty little woman, Charlton, and you don't ought to 
be surprised that other men should admire her as well 
as her husband. Lord bless you, men are all alike. 
The times that men would have made love to me, if 
I had only allowed them ! But I was always like yovu: 
little wife, Charlton — keep them at a distance always, 
that's my motto, even the best of them. You see what 
thanks I am getting from my husband.' 
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Bobert felt himself almost going wild with passion. 
He hated Paulina now ; but he would have made him- 
self her slave for the purpose of seeing her plans prove 
successfuL Half-unconsciously, not without some con- 
sciousness, he kept suggesting doubts as to certain 
parts of her story, and with the doubts the additions 
or explanations that might satisfy them. Paulina 
caught at every hint, and was ready with any missing 
links of evidence. The story soon began to grow into 
shape and consistency. 

Most of these conferences took place in Janet's 
presence ; only the talk about her and her attractive- 
ness was held during a short absence of hers. She 
was virtually thrust into a comer. Her opinion was 
never asked. She had to sit and look on while these 
two were arranging evidence under her eyes. Bobert 
quelled her into silence if she attempted to interpose 
a word ; and the tall, showy woman acted as if the 
household were her own. She came every day, and 
Eobert put everything aside for her. Janet could 
hardly recognise him any more. He was like what she 
had sometimes read of — a man possessed by a demon. 
She began to be ashamed of him as well as afraid. 
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The place and her whole life were becoming hateful to 
her. 

* Robert,' she began one evening, after the odious 
visitor had gone, * how long are we to have this horrid 
woman coming here ? ' 

He looked up, and for a while did not seem as 
if he intended to answer the question. At last he 
said : 

* Until I understand the whole of her story. I 
am advising her how to proceed. You ought to feel for 
her, Janet ; any woman ought to feel for her.' 

* I so hate her,' Janet said, unable to keep down her 
feelings. 

* Oh, of course,' he said coldly ; * I ought to have 
remembered — women always hate other women.' 

* It isn't that, Robert ; I don't hate every woman ; 
but I do hate her, and I don't believe her story.' 

'You wouldn't believe anything against him, to 
l>e sure,' he said, with a sneer. *I knew that long 
ago.' 

Janet grew red, but did not resent his words. 

* I am sure she's not telling the truth,' she went 
on. ' Why, Robert, I can see her myself; she catches 
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up everything you say and makes it fit into her story. 
I can see it.' 

' Perhaps you had better say I am in a conspiracy 
with her to make up a string of lies. Is that your 
idea?' 

* Oh, no,' poor Janet said. * I know you don't mean 
it, Eobert; but if you were listening as I am, you 
would see how she catches at things. If you watclied 
her as I do, you would not believe her, I am sure, 
Bobert. You would not, indeed.' 

'I did not know that you were so observant a 
person, or such a judge of evidence. Hadn't you better 
become a criminal lawyer at once, Janet ? ' 

*And then it seems so cruel and so ungrateful,' 
Janet said. ' There are we plotting hour after hour 
with this woman to bring grief to the only person who 
ever was really kind to us since we were married. I 
wonder at you, Eobert ; I do.' 

* Who is the only person who was kind to us ? ' he 
asked, with livid cheeKS. * Do you mean that fellow — 
because he paid you compliments, I suppose, and 
flattered your siily vanity ? 

*I mean Mrs. Vanthorpe,' Janet answered, and 
VOL. in. o 
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there was a certain dignity in her simple, firm manner. 
* She was kind to us ; she tried to do good for us ; she 
always treated you as if you were a friend, Bobert, 
and — and— a gentleman ; and I hate to see you join 
ing with this woman against her/ Janet's voice began 
to give way, and she was evidently on the edge of a 
burst of tears. 

* Why, you fool, do you call that joining against 
her to save her from being taken in by a man who 
has a wife already ? Why, you are a greater fool 
than even I thought you — I tell you I am acting as 
her best friend would act. I am saving her from the 
schemes of a scoundrel and helping to have them ex- 
posed.' 

*But I don't believe a word that woman says,' 
Janet said, falling back on her old position. 'And 
why should we be the persons to do it ? Oh, she will 
hate us — at least, she won't hate us, perhaps, for she is 
too good and too sweet for that ; but she will think 
badly of us and despise us. If there is any truth in 
this story, why don't you go and give her fair warning 
of it, like a man? Let me go and tell her — oh, 
Robert, do. It wouldn't seem so bad then as all this 
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secrecy and all this plotting — it looks like plotting. 
Let me go and tell her.' 

*Go and tell her that your husband is plotting 
against her ? That is just what you would like to do, 
I dare say ' 

' Oh, no, Eobert ; how can you say so ? Only just 
to warn her ; just to put her on her guard, that the 
poor young lady mayn't be taken quite by surprise. 
Why, Eobert, it might kill her.' 

* Perhaps you would like to go and warn him too, 
lest he should be taken by surprise ? You had just 
better do so.' 

Janet's colour came up again. She began to despise 
her husband. She was silent. Her silence seemed to 
impress him somehow more than her words had done ; 
for he said after a while, in a tone intended to be 
gentle and more persuasive : 

^ Look here, Janet : you are very foolish. Don't 
you see that this woman's story may prove not to be 
true at all ? And why should we torment Mrs. Van- 
thorpe about a story that may be all false? I am 
sifting this woman's statement very carefully. I hope 
you will admit that I am not wholly devoid of brains, 

a 2 
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although I am your husband, Janet; and if I find 
that it breaks down, you may be sure I shall know 
how to act. But it would be simple madness to 
breathe a word of it to Mrs. Vanthorpe just yet. Your 
supposed friendship would only lead you into a mere 
act of unnecessary cruelty. Don't you see that your- 
self?' 

* If I only could think that you wished it not to be 
true I But you go on to her as if you wanted it all to 
come out true.' 

* It's nothing to me whether it's true or false ; only, 
if it is true, I don't want an innocent lady made a 
victim and a scoundrel to go unpunished. Perhaps you 
would rather see the lady victimised than the scoundrel 
punished ; but that isn't my way.' 

* But why does that woman come here to us ? I 
hate to see her always here.' 

* Jealous of her, I suppose ? ' Kobert said, with a 
sneer. * I don't think you need be alarmed, Janet.' 

' She is a beast,' said Janet emphatically. 
Robert laughed. * Just like women,' he said. * I 
believe she is a little bit jealous of you, Janet.' 

'Jealous of me?' Janet asked in wonder and 
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anger. She was growing surprisingly courageous of 
late. 

' Oh, yes, I think so. She is under the im- 
pression that her husband was quite taken by your 
charms.' 

' Her husband ? ' 

'Yes, her husband. The fellow that used to live 
below stairs. She is under the impression that he 
took chambers here in order to have the pleasure of 
looking at you.' 

* I didn't believe he was her husband before,' said 
Janet ; * I know he is not now. I know there isn't a 
word of truth in all she says. Look here, Robert : I 
won't have that woman coming here any more. No, 
I'll not have it.' 

Charlton looked up amazed. His wife was standing 
up now, and there was a sparkle in her eyes such as he 
had not seen before. She was trembling all over ; but 
she had evidently plucked up a spirit. 

The stairs of Bolingbroke Place were given to much 
creaking. The step of a mounting visitor was heard 
a long way in advance when there was no other noise 
prevailing. This was now the quiet evening hour — 
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about six, T^hen Bolingbroke Place was having its 
tea. The silence of the house was disturbed for 
Charlton and his wife by the light rapid tread of 
a woman coming up the stairs. It came nearer and 
nearer. 

* It is she I ' Janet exclaimed. * Oh, yes, it's 
she.' 

^ It's who ? ' Charlton asked, catching some of his 
wife's excitement. 

* It's Mrs. Vanthorpe I I know her step ; she's 
coming here.' 

Robert jumped up. 

* Now, remember, Janet, if you say a word of this, 
you may make her miserable for nothing ; and I'll never 
forgive you.' 

Janet was moving towards the door. He came 
between and stopped her way. 

'Do you understand?' he asked in a fierce, low 
tone. * You are not to say a word ; not a word.' 

*I understand,' Janet said. ^I'U say nothing, 
Robert — for her sake, mind.' 

* For any sake you like,' he replied, * as long as you 
hold your tongue.' Then he gave way and allowed 
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her to open the door, which she did even before Gabri- 
elle had knocked. 

Grabrielle came in looking like a living illustration 
of youth and grace and happiness. There was a certain 
shyness about her manner not usual to it, and which 
perhaps gave it another charm. She felt her own 
happiness so much that it made her timid. It seemed 
to her that she owed a sort of apology to human 
beings in general for being so happy when they 
perhaps were not all so. Besides, she had come with 
the resolve to carry out a somewhat diflBcult, or at 
least a somewhat delicate, purpose with the Charl- 
tons. She kissed the pale Janet and shook hands with 
Kobert. 

* You are looking very pale, Janet,' she said. ' Is 
she not well, Mr. Charlton ? ' 

* Thank you,' he answered, 'I don't fancy she is 
unwell. I haven't heard her complain.' 

* Ah, but I am afraid that is not quite a proof — I 
don't think she would complain. She is too much in 
town, Mr. Charlton ; and you too. I see now that you 
are looking very pale. You ought to get out of this 
place for a while.' 
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' People like us can't so easily get out of town ; we 
must stay where our work is. We are no worse oflf 
than our neighbours, I dare say.' 

His manner was somewhat sharp and brusque ; but 
Gabrielle did not feel in any way hurt by it. She set 
it dovm to the not unnatural pride of an unsuccessful 
man who is resolved to show that he seeks no favour. 
Just now his words were welcome to her, for they gave 
her a chance of coming to her point. 

' Well,' she said, * I came to see Janet and you to- 
day for the purpose of saying something about that. 
You know, I suppose ' — and she hesitated a little and 
coloured — ' that I am going to be married soon — to Mr. 
Fielding ? ' 

Yes ; the Charltons both stammered out that they 
had heard, and Robert added something about con- 
gratulations. As for Janet, she trembled so that she 
could hardly make herself heard. 

* Well, after that we are going'out of England for 
some time ; perhaps rather a long time. I have no one 
to live in my house — I don't know yet what I shall do 
with it in the end, but it must remain as it is for some 
time ; and Mr. and Mrs. Bramble will stay in it as they 
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do now for the present. Now, what I thought of was 
this — it you and Janet would kindly occupy it while I 
am away — a year, perhaps, or so — it would be a great 
favour, and take ever so much responsibility oflf my 
hands. It is a nice place, you know, with good air 
and open space all around, and the park, and its own 
little patch of ground ; and I think you would find 
it a pleasant change. Janet would like it, I am sure.' 
She looked from one to the other with half-shy eager- 
ness. 

* You are very kind,' Robert said ; ' but I am afraid 
one must keep near one's work.' 

' Oh, but I have thought of all that. We are not 
so stupid about business affairs, we women, Mr. Charl- 
ton, as you think us — are we, Janet? Of course I 
know that people couldn't be expected to find you out 
in a little house hidden away among trees. But our 
idea— Mr. Fielding's and mine — was to look you out a 
place in one of the streets quite near where you could 
have your studio or workroom, or whatever you like to 
call it, and where you could go during the day, and 
Janet too ; and you could have your name up, and you 
would get no end of work there, Mr. Fielding thinks. 
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In fact, he says that an artist of your skill is quite 
thrown away in a place like this. In that other end 
of the town he is sure you would soon get a splendid 
lot of work, and you would grow rich, Janet and you, 
even before we came back, perhaps.' 

*It'8 very kind of Mr. Fielding to think of us 
poor people,' Eobert said ; ' we are very much obliged 
to him.' 

Janet could only sob out, ' Oh, Mrs. Vanthorpe 1 
and take Gabrielle's hand and press it to her lips. 
Gabrielle did not understand the repelling tone of the 
one or the emotion of the other. 

' In truth,' she went on, * we have in our minds just 
the place for you ; we saw it the other day, and it can 
be had at once — if you will only let me take it for you. 
Come now, my friends,' she said, going straight to the 
heart of the matter at once, ' will you not let me do 
this poor little piece of kindness for you, and help to 
make me happy — to make me more happy, I mean ; 
for indeed I am so happy myself that I long to bring 
others in to share it with me. Come, Mr. Charlton, 
you won't refuse me this pleasure ? Janet, you will 
tell your husband that he need not be quite so in- 
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dependent as to refuse a little trifling bit of kind- 
ness from a very sincere friend? I should welcome 
any mark of friendship from anyone I liked. Why 
not?' 

Charlton walked up and down the room. He could 
not make up his mind or arrange the strife of his 
fighting soul in a moment. One inclination was to 
throw himself on Gabrielle's generosity and confess 
the whole of the base plot into which he had been 
entering against her. Another was to reject her offer 
with bitterness because it came from Fielding, of whom 
now especially, since Paulina's suggestions, he could 
hardly think with patience. Perhaps his better in- 
clination might have prevailed. Perhaps he might 
have yielded to th^ softening and sweetening influence 
of Gabrielle's kindness and flung away his miserable 
morbid hates and spites and owned himself repentant. 
If he had done so things would have gone differently 
with him. But at that moment a tap was heard at the 
door, and Gabrielle sprang to her feet. 

' Oh, here is Mr. Fielding,' she said. ' He has just 
come in time to help me to persuade you.' And she 
ran herself and opened the door and brought Fielding 
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in. His presence seemed to fill the dull old room with 
cheerfulness and energy. 

* Have you talked over this dreadful old man ? ' he 
asked, after the first exchange of salutations. ' Do you 
know, Gtibrielle, how old he is ? He is a hundred and 
ninety years old at least ; and Janet is fifteen. He is 
so old that he grows quite crabbed, and he won't let 
anyone be pleasant with him. We used to have such 
arguments, he and I. But he's a good fellow at heart, 
Gabrielle ; and a manly, independent fellow. His 
failings lean — I wouldn't exactly say to virtue's side, 
but to the side of a sort of gnarled and rugged wild- 
growth of virtue.' Fielding rattled on in this way 
with the object of saving Charlton as long as he could 
from the embarrassment of having to give an answer 
or make any acknowledgment. 

' You are both very kind, I am sure,' Charlton began. 
' We don't well know what to say. We are not very 
happy at expressing ourselves, Janet and I.' 

* Never mind expressing yourselves,' Fielding struck 
in. ' Eloquence, my dear Charlton, is the gift of men 
of genius like our friend Lefussis ; men bom to sway 
the multitude and the fierce democraty, and all that. 
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It isn't for common men like you and me. Ail we 
would ask you now — Gabrielle and I — is just to turn 
this little afifaii over in your mind and give it a favour- 
able consideration — you and Janet together. Then 
you'll tell us another time ; not now ; we don't want 
an answer now. I want Janet to have her chance of 
thinking it over; she has ever so much more sense 
than you have. We are stupid fellows, we men. 
When I have a wife, I shall do everything she asks me 
to do. That is the right way, Janet, don't you think 
so?' 

Fielding could not rouse either of the pair into any 
show of animation. Gabrielle could not understand 
how there came to be such a cloud of constraint over 
them all. The talk of Fielding, even, was evidently 
only inspired by a forced cheerfulness. Perhaps the 
manner of the Charltons was owing to excess of grati- 
tude, she thought ; but really the favour did not seem 
by any means great enough to call for such emotion. 
She would have wished to do a great deal more for 
them ; but this seemed about as much as Charlton 
would be likely to accept. It only amounted to the 
lending of Gabrielle's house for some undefined time, 
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and to the setting-up Charlton for a year or two in a 
West End studio or workroom, where he would have a 
better chance of making a business and a reputation. 
Nothing more was said on the subject. They talked 
for a while; but there was no heart in the talk, 
somehow. Gabrielle felt depressed. 

*We must meet again before — before I leave 
England,' she said. ^You will come and see me, 
Janet; I am staying at Lady Honey bell's now. But 
if you and your husband will do me the kindness to 
occupy my little house, then I can see you ever so 
often, and that would be much better.' 

She kissed Janet again, and she was positively 
alarmed by Janet's pale face and moist eyes, her 
trembling lips and affrighted, miserable looks. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



PAULINA * AT HOME.' 



Feom light of any sort into gloom is usually a depress- 
ing change. The gloom of the staircase in any 
Bolingbroke Place tenement is especially sombre and 
dispiriting. The light in the Charltons' room was, at 
all events, sunlight — as much of it as could get in ; 
the slanting sunlight of evening. It ought to have 
been a depressing thing to pass suddenly from that 
sun-lighted room to a darksome and mournful stair- 
case, that seemed to tell only of poverty and shabby 
failure. But our lovers felt only a sense of relief when 
they emerged from the light into the gloom. Nor was 
this merely because they were lovers, glad to be alone 
anywhere, carrying in whatever darkness their own 
little halo of peculiar light around them. There was 
something in the very atmosphere of the Charltons 
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now that depressed and dispirited. Even the gladness 
of lovers felt rebuked and chilled in that sad com- 
panionship. 

*They seem unhappy,' Gabrielle said as she and 
Fielding were going down the stairs together. 

' I can't quite make Charlton out to-day,' Fielding 
answered; * perhaps I can't quite make him out ever. 
He seems almost always morose and discontented ; he 
works hard, poor fellow, and not much seems to come 
of it. But this evening he is particularly out of spirits 
— seems to he like what the Scotch call fey^ 

'I wish we could do something to make them 
happy.' 

' Perhaps we shall ; perhaps he will get into a more 
reasonable mood ; Janet may prevail on him. Gabri- 
elle, you never saw my rooms ? You never even looked 
into them. Come, you must give one glance in now 
before you go, and leave a memory of brightness and 
love there. I shall always hold them in my recollec- 
tion as if they were a shrine, because it was there I 
lived when I first knew you. I hope to be able to get 
Lefussis to take them : they are much better than his ; 
and if I could only juggle him into some belief that 
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he is to have them on the same terms, and if I could 

make up the diflference without his knowledge 

But all these fellows are so ferociously independent, 
one does not know how to manage them.* 

' You talk of ferocious independence, who would 
not even accept a benefit at the hands of a wife I ' 

* Well, that's a dififerent thing, don't you see. 
These are my rooms; this is the door. Come, you 
must cross the threshold and consecrate the place for 
poor old Lefussis. Then he'll find some breath of 
happiness in the old den that he never will be able to 
account for to the end of his days. Apparently some 
one has been lighting my lamp for me. How con- 
siderate 1 ' 

Fielding opened the door and held it open for 
Grabrielle to pass in. She had barely crossed the thres- 
hold when she saw that there was some one, a woman, 
already in the room. She did not draw back; she 
assumed that it was some servant or caretaker who 
had been lighting the lamp. She entered the room. 
The woman turned towards her, and Gabrielle saw that 
she was in the presence of Paulina Vanthorpe. Paulina 

VOL. in. H 
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was there, without bonnet, or shawl, or cloak, like one 
at home. 

* This is the old den, Gabrielle,' Fielding said as he 
followed her into the room. 

Oabrielle stepped back and laid her hand upon his 
arm, as if to stay him from going any farther. It 
flashed across her mind that Paulina was mad. Field- 
ing broke into an exclamation of surprise and anger at 
seeing the woman there. 

'You didn't expect to see me, I know,' Paulina 
began in her grandest tone. * No, I am an unwelcome ^ 
apparition. But I am here, and I propose to stay 
here.' 

* How did you get in here ? ' Fielding asked sternly. 
*I can do nothing for you. You must leave this 
place.' 

Paulina laughed scornfully. 

'You had no right to enter my room,' Fielding 
said. 

'Have I not? Yes, but I have, though — and I'll 
soon show you that I have. Gabrielle Vanthorpe, I am 
sorry for you. I said I would never barm or annoy 
you ; and no more I would now, if I could ; but you 
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will know in the end what a service I am doing you, 
and you will thank me for it one day.' 

*What are we to do?' Gabrielle asked in a low 
tone. * The poor creature is mad.' 

' I don't think it's madness,' Fielding said. * I 
fancy it is a dififerent cause. Look here, Mrs. Clark-- 
son ' 



* My name is not Clarkson- 



* Well, Vanthorpe, then — whatever you like — it is; 
of no use your coming here and thrusting yourself oni 
me. I can do nothing for you. You have taken your 
own course, and you know very well that this lady has 
already been only too kind to you. Why do you con- 
tinue to annoy and alarm her ? What do you want ? 
Why do you come here ? What good can you get by 
such foolery ? ' 

* I have come here because this is my proper home, 
as you know well. Oh, yes, you are a very clever 
actor, as I know well, and you can play the part of 
injured innocence delightfully ; but I tell you what — 
the game is up. I didn't mind until I heard that you 
were going to get married — married I ' — and she laughed 
an hysterical laugh — ^and I wasn't going to stand that, 

h2 
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you know. Oh, no 1 So the game is up ; I'll not play 
my part in it any more.' 

' Come away, Gabrielle,' said Fielding ; * this is no 
place for you.' He now began to be convinced that she 
was right, and that Paulina's various excitements had 
ended in madness. * Come away ; and Til see to this 
poor thing afterwards. Come, Gabrielle.' 

^ Come, Grabrielle,' Paulina said, mocking him. 
' Come, Gabrielle ! But I say. No, Gabrielle. Gabri- 
elle don't leave this room until she hears who you are, 
and what a trap she was near falling into. Gabrielle, 
do you know who that man is ? ' 

' Yes,' Gabrielle answered quietly ; ' I do.' Some- 
how it seemed to her now that Paulina was not mad. 

' Are you going to marry him ? ' 

' Oh, yes ; I hope so.' 

' You can't I ' Paulina screamed, suddenly changing 
her tone for one of wild excitement. * He has a wife 
already! / am his wife. He is my husband. His 
name is not Fielding. He is your own brother-in-law, 
Philip Vanthorpe 1 ' 

She screamed the words at Gabrielle. Her face, 
white with excitement, was close to Gabrielle's face. 
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The whole scene, the suddenness, the presence and the 
words of the furious woman — all these were too much 
for Gabrielle, and for the first time in her life she 
succumbed to the heroine's immemorial weakness. She 
seemed to hear the sound of a strange singing in her 
ears, the ceiling and floor of the room appeared t^ be 
in motion around her, and the whole world seemed to 
be falling on her ; and then, at the acme of this tumult 
of odd sensations, there was a sudden sweet sense of 
ease and relief ; and, in short, she fainted. She would 
have fallen on the floor if it had not been that she was 
still leaning on Fielding's arm ; and he caught her 
up and held her as if she were a child. 

' Look here ' — ^he spoke to Paulina in a low tone, 
suff'used with passion — 'ycm stay here. If anything 
happens to Aer, I'll come back and kill you 1 ' 

He carried Gabrielle in his arms out of the room. 
In all his alarm for her, and with her for a burden, he 
contrived to get one hand free to take the key from 
the inside of the door, to draw the door after him, and 
to lock it on the outside. He had locked Paulina 
in. He had one distinct purpose in his mind : if any 
harm came to Gabrielle through that woman's means. 
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he would come back there and kill her. She was 
locked in there meanwhile as a hostage and a prisoner. 

Even the intrepid Paulina felt her heart fail her as 
she heard the key turn on the outside after his words 
of terrible warning. 'He would do it, too,' she 
thought. She could not help liking him all the better 
for it. 

Fielding, for all his burden, literally ran up the 
stairs until he got to the Charltons' room, and there 
he knocked loudly at the door and called, 'Janet! 
Charlton I Janet I ' imtil Charlton and Janet both 
opened the door, and then he staggered into the room. 

'She has fainted, Janet,' he said in rapid tones, 
but with a marvellous composure. ' Some water, please. 
I'll lay her here on the sofa, and you will see to her, 
Janet. She has been frightened.' 

Janet knelt on the ground beside Gabrielle and 
began to touch her forehead with cold water. 

' Open the window, Eobert,' she told her husband, 
who looked like one affrighted near to death ; ' we must 
lot a thorough draught come to her. If you would 
keep a little away, Mr. Fielding; we mustn't crowd 
her, please.' 
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The little woman was entirely mistress of the 
situation. The men only seemed out of place and in 
her way. She looked round kindly on Fielding, and 
said, in the tone of one who reassures a frightened 
child : 

*It's nothing, Mr. Fielding; she will be well in 
half a moment.' 

Fielding gave vent to a deep sigh of relief. He 
could have embraced Janet in the fervour of his grate- 
fulness. 

Janet was right. Hardly half a minute passed 
away before Gabrielle came to herself again. Her first 
sensation was a sort of humiliation at the thought that 
she had fainted when perhaps her lover was in some 
trouble or danger. Her first thought was of him ; 
a pang of remorse, as if she had deserted him. She 
sat up suddenly and looked round for him. For a 
moment she did not know where she was ; but before 
she recovered her senses clearly enough to recognise 
the Charltons she saw Fielding. She gave a little' cry 
of joy and stretched out her hand to him. Fielding 
knelt on the ground beside her and caught her hand 
and pressed it again and again to his lips. 
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* I was foolish to be frightened in such a way,' she 
said in a low, fond tone to him ; * but I am quite happy 
now, as you are with me.' A whole story of love and 
confidence was told with fullest expression in the 
words. Fielding felt as if his heart might burst with 
gladness. 

* Oh — Janet ! ' Gabrielle said, recognising her ; * I 
did not know that I was here with you. I have been 
making rather a foolish exhibition of myself, Mr. Charl- 
ton ; I never fainted before ; I never thought people 
fainted except in novels.' 

She was not saying anything about the cause of 
her alarm. Fielding wondered whether the shock to 
her nerves had been so great as to drive away for the 
time all recollection of what had happened before her 
faint. To Janet the whole thing was a mystery, 
Bobert had his suspicions, and felt very miserable and 
cowardly. 

Suddenly Gabrielle said very quietly : 

'You were right, my friend' — she often spoke to 
him in this way, for the sake of that first time when, 
not having courage yet to use a closer and dearer 
expression, she had called her newly-confessed lover 
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* my friend ' — * yes, you were right about that woman ; 
and I was wrong. She is bad; there is no good in 
her. But she cannot trouble us much — can she, Clark- 
son ? ' She looked down into his eyes with such love 
and confidence that Clarkson almost felt his own eyes 
grow wet. Oh, what a moment that would have been 
for him if he were conscious of any secret thing that 
ought to come between him and that love and faith 1 

' She can give us no trouble,' he said, with pride 
as well as tenderness in his voice. ' Some little an- 
noyance, I suppose. She is capable of anything in 
certain moods; and she is shameless; but we shall 
soon get rid of her. Listen : Charlton and Janet too. 
This thing will have to come out one time or other, 
and of course it need not be any secret even now from 
you two. That woman, Paulina Vanthorpe^-I dare 
say you have heard of her — is getting up some foolery 
to annoy me. She insists that I am not myself at all, 
as the song says, but that I am Philip Vanthorpe and 
her husband.' 

Janet broke into an inarticulate sound of pain and 
shame. The fact that this was no news to her made 
her feel as if she were a party to the conspiracy. 
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JBobert Charlton muttered Bomething about its being 
very strange ; very strange indeed. Fielding did not 
notice the manner of either. But Gabrielle did. It 
concerned her lover, all this story ; and she had keen 
eyes for anything that seemed to imply a doubt of 
him. 

Characteristically, she leaped to a conclusion. 

* Did you know anything of this, Mr. Charlton ? ' 
she asked, with lighting eyes. She suddenly remem- 
bered some former talk of his about Fielding. 

* I had heard something of it,' Charlton answered 
slowly, and without venturing to meet her looks. 

* Had you heard of it, Janet ? ' Gabrielle asked. 

' Oil, Mrs. Vanthorpe I ' — Janet turned imploringly 
to Gabrielle — * forgive me ; do, do forgive me ; I had 
heard it ; but I didn't dare to say anything.' 

* I forbade my wife to speak of it, madam,' Robert 
said, with an awkward effort at firmness ; * it wasn't a 
thing to talk about — at least, until something certain 
came to be known of it.' 

* Then you know this woman, Charlton ? ' Fielding 
said ; and he turned on Charlton with so stern an ex- 
pression that poor Janet gave a little moan of alarm. 
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*I have known her — yes ; that is, I have met her ; * 
Charlton said. ' She spoke of this matter,' 

' You knew of it, and you didn't tell me — or tell 
this lady ? ' Fielding said, pointing to Gabrielle. * I 
shouldn't have expected that of you, Charlton.' 

' I wasn't at liberty to speak.' 

Fielding shrugged his shoulders : 

' Well, you are at liberty to speak to that woman 
below, I suppose — as she seems to be a friend of yours. 
Very good ; then, take this key with which I have 
locked your friend in my room. I told her why I 
locked her in there, and she can tell you if she likes. 
Let her out, and tell her she can go where she pleases, 
and say what she pleases ; and that the sooner she 
proclaims her story to the four comers of London, the 
better I shall be pleased. She will have to go on with 
it now — tell her that. Tell her, too, that I will never 
see her or speak to her again except in the presence of 
a good many witnesses and under the authority of 
a criminal court. Tell her that, Charlton ; and read 
up the laws relating to conspiracy meanwhile, and 
see what you make of them.' Fielding flung the key 
upon the table. 
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*Come, Gabrielle,' he said; Hhis is no place for 
you.' 

An imploring look from Janet's eyes met him. 

* Was this well done, Janet ? ' he asked. 

' Oh, Mr. Fielding ! oh, Mrs. Vanthorpe ! ' the poor 
Janet pleaded; 'you would not blame me if you only 
knew ; I would have died rather than do anything to 
annoy Mrs. Vanthorpe. I would, indeed.' 

* I do believe you, Janet,' Gabrielle said kindly. 
*And so do I, Janet,' Fielding said, with his 

habitual good-nature shining again in his eyes. ^ You 
are a good and true woman, and I don't believe any 
harm of you.' 

* Nor I of you, Mr. Fielding,' Janet declared with 
courageous fervour. 

* Thank you, Janet. I do thank you really.' 

* You all look on me as if I was a wretch and a 
villain and I don't know what all,' Charlton said, with 
tremulous lips. ' What have I done ? How was I to 
know that the woman's story wasn't true ? — how am I 
to know it now ?' 

* Ah, just so I' Fielding said contemptuously. ' Come, 
Gabrielle.' 
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Gabrielle was only too willing to go. Janet stopped 
the way for a moment. 

* Won't you shake hands with me, Mrs. Vanthorpe, 
before you go ? I should not feel quite so miserable if 
you did.' 

Grabrielle drew the poor little woman towards her 
and kissed her on the forehead. She did not speak a 
word. 

Fielding held out his hand to Janet. Grabrielle 
was already at the door. Charlton came up to Field- 
ing and said, in a voice hardly audible for passion : 

' Hadn't you better kiss her too ? I dare say she 
would like it well enough.' 

He was standing in Fielding's way. The young man 
caught him by the collar and flung him aside ; tossed 
him out of his path as if he were some wretched bundle 
of rags. Fielding did not even look back to see 
whether he had fallen, or what he was likely to do. 
* Come, Gabrielle,' he said once more ; and giving her 
his hand, he conducted her down the darksome stairs. 
The evening had now gathered in, and all was gloom. 
As they passed the door of Fielding's room, they did not 
stop a moment or say a word about its present inmate. 
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But on the threshold of the old house itself they stood 
for a moment. 

*Look back upon it, Gabrielle,' Fielding said. *It 
was here, just on this spot, I saw you for the first time ; 
but I don't want ever to see it again. To-day I asked 
you to look in on my old place and consecrate it. It 
has been desecrated since then ; and I don't wish ever 
to see it again.' 

* Still, I shall always love it,' said Gabrielle, ' because 
I first saw you there. I think I must have loved you 
even that first time — if I had only known.' 

< Then— and now ? ' 

* Ah I now, of course, I do know it. But there is 
nothing wonderful in that. It was strange, though — 
was it not, my friend? — that we should both have 
felt so suddenly drawn towards each other that very 
first time ? ' 

*And you trust me always?' His voice had a 
tremor in it. 

* Only try me,' was Gabrielle's quiet answer. 

* Ah,' he said cheerily, ' you are a companion to go 
tiger-hunting with. The tiger has appeared, Gabri- 
elle, and you are not inclined to run away. Come 




^Be tossed him out 0/ his fath.' 
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shall we walk once or twice round this old square, 
in memory of the day when we walked roimd it before, 
and you asked me about poor Phil Vanthorpe, and you 
told me you were resolved to bring Wilberforce and 
myself together again ? ' 

'Yes; and I told you that I would always be a 
friend to my friend.' 

' You did.' 

They walked round the little square, keeping on 
the strip of flags near the railings. They walked for a 
while without speaking. G-abrielle had not asked Field- 
ing one single question about Paulina and her story. 
He understood her silence. She disdained to say a 
word which might even suggest that she needed any 
assurance of Paulina's falsehood from him. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

^PEBCHANCB, lAGO, I WILL NE'eR GO HOME.' 

Robert Charlton had not fallen when Fielding, giving 
way to that one burst of temper, flung him aside. 
He only staggered a little and nearly came against 
Janet, who shrank from him and drew herself away 
into a comer of the room and sat in silence. She had 
heard his words to Fielding, and she despised him for 
them. She might have been in terror for herself. It 
was not easy to coimt on what a man like Robert 
might do at such a moment, and now she was alone 
with him. But somehow, she did not think about her 
personal safety ; she had hardly any sense of fear. It 
did not seem to matter much what happened to her or 
to him now. They never could be the same ; she never 
could love him any more. He had shown himself 
basely ungrateM to Gabrielle ; he had helped that 
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detestable woman in her vile conspiracy ; he had been 
in constant communication with her before she, Janet, 
ever knew that there was such a creature in existence. 
Now he had humiliated and insulted his wife before 
Mr. Fielding; he had disgraced her almost as much 
as if he had publicly branded her with shame. If it 
pleased him to kill her now — why, let him do so, she 
said to herself. She did not see much use in living 
any longer, since it had come to this. 

Still, she had a sort of dulled curiosity as to what 
her husband would do or say first. He appeared to be 
very quiet. 

'Light the lamp,' he said. 'And get the other 
lamp; and then take that key off the table and go 
downstairs and let that woman out.' 

' I'll not go near her,' Janet said, without looking 
at him. 

' Are you afraid of her ? Do you think she would 
bite you?' 

' No ; I'm not afraid of her ; but I will have nothing 
to do with her. And if she comes up here, Eobert, I'll 
go out of the place. Mind that. I told you I would 
not have any more of her.' 

VOL. III. I 
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Bobert looked up at her angrily. She was trem- 
bling ; but she was not afraid. At least, she was driven 
to desperation. 

'I don't want her up here,' he said, 'any more 
than you do ; but you will please to remember that 
this place is mine. Anyone I choose shall come into it. 
I am the master; not you.' 

He took up the lamp and the key himself, and he 
went out of the room. He knew now that Janet 
despised him, and that she would always do so. But 
he hardly cared much for that now. He did not care 
whether she saw Fielding throw him aside or not. He 
too was desperate. He was not even afraid of Paulina, 
^ilthough one who proposed to confront that impetuous 
prisoner at such a moment might well feel some alarm. 
He turned the key in the lock and threw the door 
broadly open. Paulina stood at the farther end of 
the room, with her back to the chimneypiece and 
her hand clinging to Fielding's heavy bronze lamp. 
Her attitude was like that of some furious petrO' 
leu86 on whom the Versaillists had come, and who 
turned in despair for one last effort at resistance or 
revenge. 
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Charlton was in no humour for admiring picturesque 
attitudes. If he had been, he might have seen some- 
thing in the stand and the look of Paulina that would 
have supplied a bold artist with a good idea for a 
picture. Paulina had no shawl or cloak^ and all the 
proportions of her really fine figure were clearly seen 
by the light of the lamp which stood before her on a 
small table, and on which she kept her hand. Hei^ 
eyes flashed what Carlyle calls * hell-fire.' Her face, 
free for once of paint — ^at least, of fresh paint — was 
livid. The ravages of time as they showed in the dim 
light were only lines that lent to her face a certain 
wasted appearance of severity and of something like 
dignity. Her too full lips were firmly pressed together, 
and gave the idea of sensuous strength collecting all its 
energy for some last ordeal. Clytemnestra, one might 
have thought, must have looked somewhat like this 
after the deed was done and she stood prepared to defy 
the consequences. 

But Paulina's words were not by any means in 
keeping with the dignity of Clytemnestra. When she 
saw who was coming she took her hand from the heavy 
lamp to which she had been holding as her sole avail- 
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able weapon of defence, as Byron's Olimpia clung to 
the great golden crucifix. 

* Is it only you ? Ain't there any more of you ? ' 
Her whole manner collapsed with the change in the 

condition of things, and she was the vulgar Paulina 
Vanthorpe again. 

* There's nobody else,' Charlton said sullenly, but a 
little relieved nevertheless to find that the Clytem- 
nestra attitude was not meant for him. As he was 
coming down the stairs he had begun to think that 
Paulina might, perhaps, be in the habit of carrying a 
dagger in her garter ready for any emergency. 

* Where's he ? ' she asked. 

* Gone away with her. He sent me to let you out.' 
*I am sorry the little woman was frightened,' 

Paulina said. ^ She's a dear little angel, and that's a 
fact ; and I'm awfully sorry to have to give her any 
pain. But in war, you know/ she added, assuming her 
grandiose way, ' women have got to suffer.' 

' Besides,' Charlton said very slowly, * if he is your 
husband already, you are only doing her a great service, 
you know.' 
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* Oh, bother ! ' was the somewhat unsatisfactory 
answer of the unsympathetic Paulina. 

' Is he your husband ? ' Charlton asked sharply, 
' Didn't you hear me say he was ? ' 

* And you are prepared to prove all this — that he 

* 
is Philip Vanthorpe, and all the rest of it?' 

'You bet I am.' 

' Eemember,' Charlton said, with slow emphasis, ' it 
will be easy for him to show that he is not Philip Van- 
thorpe if he really isn't. You are iTuming a very 
serious risk. He says he is determined to have the 
whole thing out now.' 

Paulina laughed. 

'Why, of course he must have the whole thing 
out. You don't suppose she is going to marry him 
until he can prove that he ain't Philip Vanthorpe and 
my husband ?. Not likely. How is he going to prove 
that, I want to know ? I've got him in a hole, you'll 
see. He can't find any evidences nearer than New 
Orleans anyhow, if he can find any there. By that time 
nobody can tell what may happen. Well have a fine 
bit of fun, I tell you. I've played hell-and-tonmiy 
already with the lot of them.' 
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At that moment Charlton felt as certain that her 
story was all a falsehood and a concoction as he felt 
certain of his own existence. For a moment he was on 
the verge of a resolve to denounce her and leave her. 
She saw, perhaps, his wavering purpose. 

'Now,' she said, 'you and I have got to go to 
work and fix things. I ain't much of a litery character 
myself, and you can use the pen much better than me. 
You must write a letter for me to old Mrs. Leven, and 
I'll copy it out the best I can. We want to tell her 
that her son's alive, and expose a villain, and that sort 
of thing — ^you know.' 

' Do you know,' Charlton asked significantly, ' what 
you are liable to, if you fail in this? Do you 
know there are laws to punish; and he won't spare 
you?' 

She faced him suddenly with blazing eyes. 

' Man 1 do you know anything of women ? Do you 
know anything even of your own little wife? Don't 
you know that we never care for anything that may 
happen when our blood is up ? What do I care for 
laws and punishments? If 1 burst up this marriage 
business, and have my revenge on the pack of them. 
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they may send me to Botany Bay if they like ; I don't 
care.' 

Paulina was not well-informed as to the changes 
that had taken place with regard to punishment by 
transportation. 

' Yes, but if I assist you, I may be accused of con- 
spiracy — he talked of prosecution for conspiracy.' 

' What have you got to do with it ? Don't I tell 
you my story, and ain't you impressed with the truth 
of it ? — ^and what conspiracy is there in that ? You 
are an honest man yourself, and you believe the word 
of an honest woman — where's the harm in that ? Why, 
even supposing I wasn't an honest woman, what blame 
could there be to you for believing me ? You wouldn't 
be the first man that was taken in by a woman, I 
suppose ? ' 

He hesitated. *I don't quite see my way,' he 
said. 

* You're a coward,' she replied fiercely. *You 
haven't the spirit of a man or of a cat. You are afraid 
of him — ^although I told you enough about him to 
xnake even a coward pluck up a little bit of courage. 
Lord I what awful cowards you men are 1 and we women 
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ain't afraid of anything, once our blood's up. Your little 
wife seems as meek as a mouse now ; see if she doesn't 
fly in your face if you carry things too far. I can see 
already that she won't stand much more of you and me 
hugger-muggering together, and of our trying to do 
anything to vex my fine Master Fielding, as he calls 
himself.' 

The wretched Charlton mentally acknowledged with 
bitter pangs that there was truth in what she was now 
saying. 

^ Anyhow,' Paulina said, * I've got you in my power, 
and I mean to make use of you. You have gone a 
good deal too far to turn back now, let me tell you. 
You have been in with me from the very first. Lord ! 
how long is it since you first did me the honour to call 
on me in my modest abode on the Surrey side ? Come 
along; you and me against any two. Sit down and 
make yourself comfortable; we'll prepare a rattling 
good letter for my beloved mother-in-law. We'll send 
a bombshell in among them. Won't the old Major look 
funny I ' 

^ Are you going to stay here ? ' Charlton asked in 
amazement, as he saw Paulina setting chairs, and bring- 
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ing out pens, ink, and paper with the air of one who is 
thoroughly at home. 

' Of course I am. Ain't this my husband's place 
of abode ? Ain't possession nine points of the law ? It 
vdll be a strong card in my hand that I have settled 
down in my husband's rooms, and that I refuse to go 
out of them. What's the fellow in the papers. Punch 
and that — that says, in French, you know, " Here I am, 
and here I stick " ? Well, I'm him, as far as that's con- 
cerned. Here I am, and here I stick.' 

' But the people who are in charge of this house ? ' 

*I'll tell them. These are Mr. Fielding's apart- 
ments, ain't they ? Very good — ain't I Mr. Fielding's 
wife ? ' 

* But if they don't believe you ? ' 

' You'll tell them it's all right,' said Paulina com- 
posedly. ' You are known to be a respectable person ; 
and you'll say it's all right. That will be enough. 
Come, don't bother any more, but go ahead and write. 
Don't you see it's no end of points in my favour to 
write to the old lady from this very place, and to have 
the old Major and her come over and find me here ? ' 

In a shuddering sort of way Robert admired her 
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courage and her coolness. ' If one must be bad,' he 
thought, ' it is something at least to have nerves that 
axe equal to one's purposes.' For his own part, he gave 
himself up now to her plans. Some of her words had 
made him morally, though not physically, as reckless 
as herself. 

* I say,' Paulina suddenly exclaimed, * can't we have 
something to drink? I'm awfully thirsty. I have 
money enough, if you'll send out for some brandy. 
And, I say, hadn't we better have the little wife down 
here ; or let's go up to her ? I don't think it seems 
quite proper, you know, Charlton, for you and me to 
be alone together in this sort of way. People might 
be making remarks. Lord I the world is all scandal.' 

* I have brandy upstairs,' Charlton said sullenly ; 
* and I'll go and ask Janet if she will come down, or we 
go up.' 

He went upstairs to Janet. She was sitting in a 
chair at the window looking out upon the cheerless 
narrow street. The light of the lamp was very dim. 
She was not working. Her hands lay listlessly on her 
lap. She looked blankly round as her husband entered, 
but she said nothing. Something made him anxious 
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to propitiate her now. He put on an air of good- 
humour. 

* That's an extraordinary woman below, Janet,' he 
said. * I don't quite know what to make of her ; but 
she persists in her story, and declares she can prove 
every word of it. She is going to remain in the rooms 
below ; they are her husband's, she says, and she has 
a right. Of course that's no aflFair of ours. All she 
wants me to do for her now is to write to Mrs. Leven 
and tell her story — and then let the Levens call on 
her for proofs. Of course I'm not in any way respon- 
sible for that. If she fails, she must take the conse- 
quences. But I think you had better come down, 
Janet ; or let us have her up here. It would be more 
proper.' 

* Eobert, I'll not go near her,' Janet said, with a 
white face and lips that trembled. ' I'll not go near 
her, and I'll not stay in this room if she comes in. 
She is a vile woman ; she is making up a lie, and she 
knows it — and you know it too, in your heart, Eobert. 
Yes, you do — and you are helping her and prompting 
her all the same. I'm not very clever, but I can see 
that there isn't a word of truth in her story. I am 
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ashamed of you that you would have anything to do 
with such a wretch as that.' 

* Your partiality for Mr. Fielding blinds you a little,' 
he said, with a sneer, and throwing away the pitiful 
olive-branch of peace he had been pretending to hold 
out. * Has he been here since ? I wonder you are not 
jealous of Mrs. Vanthorpe, as he is so fond of her.' 

She looked at him with a flush coming over her cold 
face. She made one or two efforts to speak, but could 
not get the words out. At last she said : 

* You have spoken in that way too often, Eobert ; 
I have put up with a great deal ; I'll not bear with any 
more of that.' 

He muttered some bitter reply, and then he got a 
decanter with some brandy in it and went downstairs 
to write the letter for Paulina. He wrote the letter, 
which was all Paulina wanted him to do for her cause 
just then. She got rid of him soon, and he was glad to 
go. Paulina was very anxious to maintain every appear- 
ance of the strictest propriety. 

When he left her, he did not go upstairs. He went 
out into the streets and wandered for hours, shamed, 
miserable, and hopeless, hating everyone, and burning 
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with the conviction that all earth and humanity and 
the destinies had done him bitter wrong. When, long 
after midnight, he returned to his rooms, they were a 
solitude. Janet was gone. She had not left a written 
word behind her to say wherefore she had gone, or 
whither. But the rooms were empty ; Janet was gone. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

*'ti8 a quick lib: 'twill away again.' 

Majob Leyen sat in his study annotating a Blue-book 
and marking passages for extract from it. He was 
making up a formidable case against the Foreign Office, 
and he was full of the present eflfort and the joy of the 
coming strife. Suddenly his wife broke in upon him. 
Her appearance in that room was unusual. Mrs. Leven 
always considered it a part of the formal dignity of 
her position as a wife not to show any familiarity with 
the occupations of her husband, and not to follow him 
into his study. She thought it became man and wife 
to be habitually apart. Therefore, when Major Leven 
saw her enter, he knew that there was matter in it. 
She really looked alarmed and agitated to a degree that 
was uncommon indeed with her. 

* George, look at that letter — read that I ' 
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She handed him Paulina's letter, just come to hand. 
He read it over, growing more and more perturbed as 
he read. *I don't understand this,' he said, and he 
applied himself to read it all over again. It was not 
very long. Mrs. Leven sat down and waited. 

^Stuflf!' Major Leven exclaimed at last, throwing 
the epistle contemptuously on the table. 

* You don't believe it, George ? ' 

'Not a word of it. It's all rubbish — it's a weak 
invention of the enemy,' he added, under the erroneous 
impression that he was quoting from the writings of 
William Shakespeare. * Fancy this young fellow being 
your son, Philip Vanthorpe I ' 

* I don't know, George ; my mind misgave me the 
first moment I saw him. I disliked him from the 
first, although then I knew no reason why.' 

* But, good heavens ! Constance, you don't really 
mean to say that you think your dislike of him is 
evidence that he must be your son ? ' 

*I do,' Mrs. Leven answered solemnly. *I have 
reason to dislike my son — ^good reason ; and the moment 
I first saw this man, I disliked him. George, I believe 
this woman's story.' 
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Major Leven rose, and walked up and down the 
room. He was distressed by this evidence of implac- 
able and what seemed to him unnatm'al feeling. He 
could understand hatred of a wicked minister or a 
plotting despot ; but he could not understand private 
bates ; above all, he could not understand a mother's 
hatred for her son. He did not lecture her or scold 
her. They had married in such an impulsive way, 
and they had got on together so quietly, and as it were 
by virtue of a tacit compromise, making the best of 
the thing when done, that they hardly felt like husband 
and wife. Mrs. Leven's sentiments, however much they 
pained him, seemed to Leven like the talk of some 
wrong-headed lady of his acquaintance which he could 
only regret and mildly deprecate, but for which he was 
not responsible, and which he could not attempt to 
control. 

^ At any rate, Constance,' he said, with some anger 
in his tone, ^I can tell you that your instincts and 
presentiments in this case set you quite astray. This 
young man is the son of old Sir Jacob Fielding, and no 
one else. I knew him the very moment I first set eyes 
on him. I'm never mistaken in recognising faces.' 
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*I always felt a doubt of him,' Mrs. Leven said 
decisively. * Only the other day I told that mad girl 
myself that I thought that young man was just such 
another as my son Philip, and that I didn't believe he 
was Sir Wilberforce Fielding's brother.' 

*What do you propose to do?' he asked abruptly. 

* I propose to do nothing, George.' 

* Hadn't you better send for this young man ? ' 

* No, George. Why should I send for him ? If he is 
not my son, I don't want to see him ; if he is my son, I 
want all the less to see him. I have nothing to do 
with the whole aflfair. But you, perhaps, who think 
more of that mad girl than I do — ^you might see her 
and advise her for her own sake to be careful now. 
She is standing on the brink of a precipice. If this 
man is my unfortunate son ' 

* But he isn't, Constance, I can assure you.' 

* Whoever he is, this woman claims him for her 
husband.' 

* Yes, that's quite true,' Major Leven acknowledged, 
in much distress. ^Gabrielle must be seen at once. 
This is a terrible business ; I don't believe a word of 
it ; but still— one can't be too careful ; and she is so 
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impetuous, and of course would believe anything lie 
said, poor child. It's perfectly awful all this. I know 
it's only a pack of lies. Good God, what a world it is I 
I'll go and see her at once.' 

He put away his Blue-book, not without a half-sigh. 
He was just about to be very busy, and his heart was 
in the work. He had only got fairly into it ; and Major 
Leven's thoughts in general moved a little slowly. When 
he was interrupted in any piece of work, he did not very 
easily find his place in it again. It is probable that 
in his righteous wrath against the inventors of false 
tales just then there was mingled a certain personal 
resentment because of his interrupted task. But he 
put the Blue-book aside and started forth to seek Gti- 
brielle. 

Soon the story was spread all through the little 
circle of which Lady Honeybell may be called the 
centre. It did not get talked about or even known very 
much among Lord Honeybell's friends. Lord Honey- 
bell was then much engrossed by questions of local 
government and the adjustment of the burdens on land, 
and he had only a very vague idea as to who Gabrielle 
Vanthorpe was. He knew she was some favourite of 
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his wife's, but he was not clear as to the difference, if 
any, between her and Miss Elvin ; and when his wife, 
seeking for his advice as a practical man, had made 
that clear to him, he got it into his head that Professor 
Elvin, whom he had seen once or twice, was Fielding ; 
and he bewildered Lady Honeybell by telling her that 
he really did not think that man could be a gentleman. 
Four persons, besides Gabrielle, resolutely declined 
to believe Paulina's story. These were Sir Wilberforce 
Fielding, Major Leven, Mr. Lefussis, and Janet. Sir 
Wilberforce turned a deaf ear to the whole affair. He 
never could be got to say more than * My brother 
Clarkfion ? Why, of course, he is my brother Clarkson. 
Stuff and nonsense I stuff and nonsense ! ' Major Leven 
merely repeated that he knew Clarkson the first 
moment he saw him to be old Sir Jacob Fielding's son. 
Lefussis declared that Mr. Clarkson Fielding was a 
gentleman and a man of honour, 'and my esteemed 
friend,' and that he would take his word against the 
oaths of all the painted ladies the Haymarket or other 
place could turn out. In the mean time, he made it a 
point to leave his card on Fielding about twice a day, 
in token of undiminished confidence and regard. 

K 2 
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But there was not much in the instinctive convic- 
tion of Mr. Lefussis to satisfy sceptics; and on the 
whole the testimony of Sir Wilberforce made rather for 
Paulina's story than against it. For Sir Wilberforce 
had often said that he should never have known Clark- 
son Fielding for his brother ; and this very &ct helped 
to make Major Leven's testimony of little value. How 
could Major Leven, it was pertinently asked, have seen 
so striking a likeness to old Sir Jacob Fielding where 
Sir Jacob's eldest son could see none ? This criticism 
told very eflTectively with many persons. It had in 
reality about as much value in it as the argument that 
it is impossible John can read the figures on the steeple- 
clock with his naked eye, when James has to put on 
spectacles to make them out. It may have chanced to 
some of the readers of this story to revisit after many 
years of absence some place familiar to their youth. 
Such persons will, perhaps, have observed, as this writer 
has had occasion to do, that among the old acquaintances 
whom one ^rejoins there are two sets of what may be 
called extremists in the matter of recognition. There 
are those who know you at the first glance and positively 
a£Srm that they cannot see the slightest change in 
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you ; and there are those who declare that they should 
never have known you again, and that they cannot even 
now trace the slightest resemblance in your features and 
manner to the friend whom they knew so well long ago. 
The writer is personally acquainted with two distinct 
eases in which the identity of a brother was doubted 
by those who were nearest of kin to him, and ought to 
have known him best, while mere friends recognised him 
at once, and wondered that there could be any doubt 
about the matter. 

The sceptics in the case of Clarkson Fielding knocked 
all argument down by reminding people triumphantly 
that Sir Wilberforce never recognised the man who called 
him brother, and simply took him on trust. 'You 
know what sort of man Sir Wilberforce is,' some 
sagacious persons said. *His mind is all taken up 
with drain-pipes and plans of ventilation. If you or 
I went boldly up to him and claimed to be his brother, 
he would have said, ' Dare say you are. How are you ? 
Hope you are well.' Some ladies added that ' the young 
man was presented to Sir Wilberforce by that pretty 
Mrs. Vanthorpe, and Sir Wilberforce was awfully in 
love with her. He would have taken the Claimant 
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for his brother, if Mrs. Vanthorpe had only asked 
him,' 

Janet, indeed, might have given some evidence that 
would have borne more directly on the question. She 
could have told how she had seen Paulina and her 
husband making up the case against Fielding time after 
time, and that she had noticed how adroitly Paulina 
modified her statement, improved, rounded it, and 
reduced it to sjonmetry and harmony in accordance with 
the slightest suggested hints or questions of Hobert 
Charlton. But Janet could hardly be called upon to 
give testimony even in private bearing thus distinctly, 
if not directly, against her own husband ; and in any 
case not many persons would have relied upon her 
judgment or her powers of observation; and many 
would assuredly have said that she was now furious 
against her husband, and glad to say anything to his 
discredit. 

On the whole, then, the case stood thus as it was 
presented to the outer world. Only one person professed 
to have recognised the man calling himself Clarkson 
Fielding as the son of old Sir Jacob Fielding. Sir 
Wilberforce did not recognise him. Gabrielle Vanthorpe 
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was convinced, when she saw him first, that he was not 
Clarkson Fielding, but Philip Vanthorpe, She had sent 
for him to come to her house under the fidl conviction 
that he was the brother of her dead husliand. Every 
act done by him since his coming to London was more 
consistent with the assumption that he was Philip Van-^ 
thorpe than that he was Clarkson Fielding. He had 
always carefully kept away from Sir Wilberforce Field- 
ing until Gabrielle undertook to bring them together, 
and insisted on doing so. Then, with her to stand his 
sponsor on the first introduction, he had ventured to 
go. He had come between Sir Wilberforce and his in- 
tended marriage; for of course, as the knowing people 
said, it would never suit him to have the owner of the 
property married. He had been known by various 
names in various parts of the world; but they were 
names that would rather have served as a means of 
identification than a means of disguise to Clarkson 
Fielding. He had been known as Mr. Clarkson; he 
had been known as Mr. Selbridge. But Clarkson was 
the Christian name of the younger Fielding ; Selbridge 
was his mother's name. What young man endeavour- 
ing to conceal his identity for any purpose would have 
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taken these names ? But they would have served the 
piurpose of Philip Vanthorpe admirably; and Philip 
Vanthorpe had confessedly been a close friend of Clark- 
son Fielding. Again, it was certain that Glarkson 
Fielding had quarrelled with his father, in the first 
instance, because Sir Jacob had imposed the name of 
Clarkson on him. Was it likely that he would make 
the name more conspicuously than ever his own ? 

The balance of opinion^ therefore, leaned heavily 
against Clarkson Fielding and in favour of Paulina's 
story. Paulina, too, had the great advantage of telling 
it for the most part in her own way. She did not say 
much about the hostility Fielding had always displayed 
towards her, and the manner in which he had endea- 
voured to rescue Gabrielle from any companionship with 
her. When she had to touch on all this part of the 
case, she explained it her own way, after a fashion we 
have already described^ and which, indeed, had been 
suggested by one or two questions from Charlton. 

Gabrielle, of course, never spoke on the subject to 
any but her most intimate friends, who were very few. 
One of these was Lady Honeybell. 

* I think. Lady Honeybell, I had better go back to 
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my own house while all this is going on ; it is my own 
house still.' 

' Why should you do that, my dear young woman ? 
You are better here, I think. It would never do for 
you to be living alone in that way while all this, as you 
s|Bty, is going on. No, no ; I have got you here, and 

m 

here for the present I mean to keep you. I'll do what 
your' mother would do, if you had one.' 

'But I am afraid I bring annoyance on you and 
disturb you; and then. Lady Honeybell, I am some- 
times not quite sure that you are entirely with me in 
this.' 

' Entirely with you in what ? ' 

' Well, of course I can't blame you ; I can't wonder ; 
you don't know him as I do ; you can't feel to him as 
I do ' 

' Eh, surely no,' Lady Honeybell gravely admitted. 

' And I am sometimes afraid that you join with the 
people who think I am unwise and doing wrong, and 
who don't believe in him as I do — as I do.' 

' My dear,' Lady Honeybell answered soothingly, ' I 
should be anxious to believe everything you believed 
and to like everyone you liked, especially at a time like 
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this. But it is quite enough for me in this case that 
Sir Wilberforce Fielding believes in this yoimg man, 
and that Major Leven is positive on the subject. I 
put you out of the question — your opinions, I mean ; 
you are not in a condition to judge. But I am satis- 
fied with the declarations of these men ; I don't think 
the word of that woman counts for anything. But 
still I think you are bound in duty to yourself to 
be very careful how you act ; and you are not at all 
the woman to be cautious in anything. That is why 
I am glad I have you safely here. We must have 
no marryings and no engagements while this thing is 
unsettled.' 

*If he thought I had any doubt of him ' Ga- 

brielle began, with tears in her eyes. 

* But, my dear young woman, goodness gracious 1 
how could he possibly think you had any doubt of him ? 
Why, you go on to him as though you thought ten 
thousand times more of him than ever.' 

* So I do. Lady Honeybell,' Gabrielle said warmly. 
Gabrielle sickened at the whole scandal. She was 

made miserable by the thought of her lover being called 
on to prove anything to anybody. It was enough for 
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her that he said ^This is so;' she would have had it 
enough for all the world besides. At least, she would 
have wished that he and she could act with absolute 
indifiference to the opinion of the rest of the world. 
What did it matter to them, she often thought, if a 
wicked woman chose to invent monstrous lies? She 
was hardly patient with Major Leven, for all his kind- 
ness, when he came to implore her to have the whole 
scandal disposed of once for all before she entered into 
any engagement with Fielding. She was almost in- 
clined to complain of Fielding himself, because he was 
evidently determined to act as Major Leven advised 
her to act, and have the whole thing disposed of before 
he allowed Gabrielle to stand too far committed to him 
in the eyes of the world. Fielding did not very often 
come to see her these days. They were very melancholy 
days to Gabrielle. The sweet sanctity of their love 
seemed to her to have been cruelly profaned by all 
this vulgar, hideous controversy, this prospect of fend- 
ing and proving. These days we now speak of were 
very few. At an ordinary time they would have passed 
so unnoticed away that before long Gabrielle would 
have ceased to have any idea of their number. But 
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now they seemed to make up a whole season of melan- 
choly, impatience, anxiety, and pain. 

Gabrielle was distracted from the thought of her 
own trouble when Mrs, Bramble came one day to tell 
her that Janet was with her ; that she had left her 
husband, and declared she would not go back to him* 
He had been very bad to her, Mrs. Bramble said ; 
although Janet had not explained to her exactly what 
it was all about. 

' She hasn't cared about him this long time,' Mrs. 
Bramble went on to say. 'I knew it, though she 
wouldn't let on even to me. I know he must have been 
very bad to turn her so against him. She used to be 
fond of him once ; and she's such a good girl. I wish 
she had never seen him ; and so does she now.' 

* I'll go to see her,' Gabrielle said. * Perhaps she'll 
tell me. It seems a dreadful thing her leaving her 
husband in that way ; but I know it caa't be Janet's 
fault. I'll go to her at once.' 

But Mrs. Bramble explained that Janet would not 
see anyone just yet ; that she had begged to be left quite 
alone for the present ; and had even said that she could 
not yet open her mind to Mrs. Vanthorpe. ^ And she 
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loves you, ma'am, more than anyone else in the world 
— ^now.' 

Gabrielle was not astonished to find that something 
had gone wrong between Janet and her husband. She 
thought with melancholy reflection of the days when 
first she used to go to see them, and of the schemes she 
had for making them happy. How many dream- 
blossoms had she nourished ; how few had ever ripened I 

Her heart leaped up with joy one evening when her 
lover came to see her. He came so seldom now I He 
was so careful on her accoimt I He kept away almost as 
if he had some fever in his veins that his mere presence 
might impart to her. And she — why, if there were 
such a fever, she would have liked to share it ; at least, 
she would have welcomed the risk rather than lose an 
hour of his presence. * I should never do to be a man,' 
Gabrielle thought ; ' I never could be so prudent and 
considerate even for one I loved.' 

* Gabrielle,' Fielding said, *we begin to see oiu: 
way at last. We can only meet this thing in one way. 
Major Leven and I are going out to New Orleans at 
once. We shall follow the track of poor Philip Van- 
thorpe, and get among those who knew him and knew 
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me ; and then we'll come back and crush this ridiculous 
story at once. Just now we can't do anything. This 
unfortunate woman hasn't put herself directly in the 
way of a prosecution yet; and even if she did, we 
haven't the means of putting her story completely 
down. The whole thing is only a farce ; but for our 
own sakes we must allow it to have for the time the 
proportions of a melodrama.' He said some words of 
encouragement and love to her ; told her how the time 
would be short until he came back again; put on a 
cheery face, and declared that he knew she had courage 
for anything. 

Even he was for a moment surprised to see how 
her eyes lighted and her cheeks got colour. In place 
of looking depressed, she had become all radiant. She 
felt as if a burden of stone were raised off her heart. 
For she too saw her way now. She had formed a re- 
solution, and she was happy. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

'lYE WILL HAYE NO MOBE MABBIAOES." 

Gabbielle was in such good spirits that she was even 
inclined to trifle a little with her lover's evident per- 
plexity. 

' Did you ever read any of Plutarch ? ' she asked 
him suddenly. 

He was amazed ; but he was equal to the occasion, 
and answered with perfect gravity : 

'Yes, I read a good deal of Plutarch, long ago. 
Generals and great soldiers of all kinds usually carry 
copies of Plutarch about with them in their campaign- 
ing ; so their biographers always tell us. They are the 
kind of generals who always sleep on little iron bed- 
steads at home, no matter what splendour may be all 
around them. I always associate Plutarch with great 
generals and iron bedsteads.' 
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^ I found an old translation of Plutarch at home 
long ago, and I used to be very fond of reading it. I 
used to like the life of Alexander very much. Didn't 
you like the life of Alexander ? ' 

* Immensely ; and also that of Numa Pompilius : 
to say nothing of Martinus Scriblerus, and Thomas 
Diafoirus.' 

*No; these are not in Plutarch. But do you 
remember about Alexander and his friend the phy- 
sician ? ' 

* I do remember it. But just now I had rather you 
spoke to me as if I didn't.' He knew she had some 
serious meaning, and he was anxious to get at it as soon 
as possible. 

* Well, Alexander was sick, and he had a friend a 
physician, whom he loved and trusted. I am like 
Alexander in that ; I have a friend whom I love and 

trust — * 

She stopped. 

* Tell me the rest,' Clarkson said. 

*Yes; the physician was to cure him with some 
draught, and just then Alexander got a secret message 
warning him that the friend was false and meant to 
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poison him. He read the letter, and he showed it to 
no one. The physician came with the draught. 
Alexander looked into his eyes and drank all that was 
in the cup ; and then he showed the letter.' 

She stopped again. 

^ Yes, Gabrielle ? ' 

*0h, don't you see?' she asked impatiently. 
* Where would have been the proof of his faith in his 
firiend if he had shown him the letter and questioned 
Mm before he swallowed the draught ? Very well, you 
must let me be Alexander now.' 

She held out her hand to him and he pressed it to 
his lips. He began to imderstand her little classical 
allegory, 

' Go to New Orleans, my friend,' she said, ' find out 
all you can and all you like ; prove anything you will 
for the satisfaction of the world and yourself, if you care 
about it ; but you shall not prove anything for me. No 
one ever shall say that I waited for any evidence. You 
must make me your wife before you go, or I will never 
be your wife at all. Nothing on earth shall make me 
change from this resolution. If you refuse this proof 
of my confidence in you, you refuse me.' 

VOL. III. L 
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What could Fielding do ? Was it likely he would 
refuse this proof of her confidence, or endeavour to 
reason her into caution ? It gave him a feeling of joy 
and of pride such as he had scarcely had even when first 
he knew that she loved him. The more likely it was 
that all her friends and their little world would think 
her rash, the more he loved her for her trust, and the 
more he felt that he must for ever be worthy of it. He 
pledged himself to her in one or two simple words that 
lie would never take one step or travel one mile to 
prove Paulina's story false until he had made her his 
wife, who would most of all human beings become a 
victim if that so-called story were to prove true. He 
left her that evening happy, proud, and humbled. He 
was deeply humbled in all his joy and his pride because 
he could not see how he could ever make himself truly 
worthy of her. A certain sensation of fear, utterly 
unknown before to his easy, careless nature, began to 
take possession of him. Suppose he were to die and 
leave her — what grief that would be to her 1 Suppose 
by some strange concurrence of evil fates he found 
himself unable to establish his own identity to the satis- 
faction of all the world ? He had read of such things. 
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Tlie controversy about Sebastian of Portugal, dear to 
our grandmothers who read romances, has never been 
settled. Suppose falsehood and wickedness were for 
once to win the day against him and against Grabrielle, 
and people were to believe that he had wronged beyond 
measure of words that most generous and trusting 
woman? Suppose that while he was away in New 
Orleans, Grabrielle were to die ? He tortured himself 
with vain irrepressible doubts and fears. It is thus with 
the purest happiness man can have. Like the miser's 
money, the despot's ill-gotten power, it brings its 
torturing anxieties with it. We have got . it — can we 
keep it ? Is it to be stolen from us — torn from us ? 
Are there not threats and dangers here, there, all 
around ? 

Strangely, perhaps, such doubts just now hardly 
intruded themselves on Gabrielle at all. She had 
become a different woman since she had made her 
compact with her lover. She had for some days been 
looking depressed and spiritless ; quite unlike her old 
self. Now she was all brightness and high spirits 
again. She feared nothing ; distrusted nothing ; was 
satisfied that all would come well with her and her 
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lover* Lady Honey bell was surprised and delighted at 
the change. The gladness of the young woman touched 
her. There was a good deal of the sentimental still 
left in Lady Honeybell's nature, amid much shrewd 
sense and perhaps a little tendency to flightiness in 
patronage and favouritism. She found her house made 
more happy while Gabrielle was there. She was 
delighted to see Gabrielle in good spirits again ; and 
she set the change down to the fact that Major Leven 
had frankly taken up Fielding's cause and was about 
to go with him to New Orleans to find out the evidences 
of its truth. She had no idea of Gabrielle's resolve, and 
would have been much^alarmed if she had known of it. 
Her sentiment would never have carried her the length 
of giving encouragement to the marriage of any woman 
on such trust as that which seemed to Gabrielle only 
the rightful tribute of one who really loved a man. 
Nor would Gabrielle be satisfied with any secret mar- 
riage. It was not enough for her that she believed in 
Fielding and was willing to stake all on her belief. 
She must have her friends as well to see that she had 
such implicit faith. Nor would Fielding for his part 
have consented to any secresy. He was content to 
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wait, while it was not certain that Gabrielle was willing 
to give so signal a proof of her faith in him ; but now 
since she had declared her resolution he felt that it 
would be unjust to her to allow of any secresy about 
their marriage. The more he thought over it, the 
more he felt convinced that in no way could the growing 
scandal be more bravely and wisely met than by his 
open public tiiarriage with Gabrielle. 

Gabrielle felt proud and happy. If anything could 
have been needed to complete the happiness of her 
love, it was an opportunity of proving her confidence in 
her lover ; and now even this had come. When Lady 
Honey bell and aliiiost everyone else at first opposed 
the idea, and urged her even for the mere form's sake to 
wait until her lover's identity had been fully established 
and his character cleared, she was glad that they did 
so, because their remonstrances made the firmness of 
her purpose more apparent. Nothing on earth, she 
declared, should induce her to wait for any proof or 
evidence. Who proves, doubts, she declared in triumph. 
She was so happy th6n that she instantly fell to thinking 
she was bound to earn her own happiness by forthwith 
doing or trying to do something to make others happy. 
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Her thoughts turned to poor Janet Charlton, living 
her lonely miserable life apart from her husband. 
G-abrielle made up her mind that she would do her 
best to bring that pair together again. She was sure 
Robert Charlton must be the one in the wrong. But 
she was sure too that he had some principle of good 
in him, and she resolved to seek it out and make her 
appeal to it. She would send for him ; he must come 
to her ; she would meet him with confidence^ and 
address herself to his spirit of self-respect and of man- 
hood ; she would find out what had happened between 
Janet and him ; and it should go hard if she did not 
restore them to each other. This should be her 
apology to the powers above for being happy and for 
delighting in her happiness. 

One day Oabrielle had a visit from Claudia Lemuel. 
It was long since she had seen the little pessimist ; and 
she was glad to see her now. Claudia came out of pure 
good-nature, for she had long given up all hopes of 
Gabrielle as a supporter of any great cause for the 
advancement of the human race through the remodell- 
ing of the social and political laws which deprive woman 
of her just ascendancy. Nothing could have better 
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proved the ingrained liberality of thought which lived 
beneath all Claudia's little pedantries than her friend- 
ship for Gabrielle, because she could seldom help 
regarding as a sort of traitress to her sex any woman 
who openly professed, as Gabrielle did, a great esteem 
and regard for the creature called man, and was will- 
ing to acknowledge in a certain sense his title to 
supremacy. Curiously enough, Gabrielle had never 
had an opportunity of doing the smallest kindness 
for Claudia, who nevertheless liked her greatly ; and 
she had heaped kindness on Miss Elvin, who detested 
her. 

Claudia had heard some rumour about Gabrielle 
which not a little troubled her. She had some other 
trouble on her mind of the same sort as well. 
Gabrielle saw from the first moment of their meeting 
that something was pressing down the spirit of her 
friend. The cause of pessimism she supposed was going 
wrong somehow ; or perhaps Mrs. Lemuel had not been 
lately heard of, and was to be explored for in Africa like 
another Livingstone. 

' And you are going to be married ? ' Claudia said 
in tones of deep compassion. 
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* Yes, Claudia, I am going to be* married. Won't 
you congratulate me ? ' 

* I should like you to be happy,' Claudia said medita- 
tively. ' I am sure you will believe I am sincere in 
that. But I don't know that I ought to congratulate 
you. That would seem wanting in principle on my 
part, would it not ? ' 

* Why wanting in principle^ Claudia ? ' 

' Well, it is forfeiting a woman's independence to 
get married. I can't approve of that. I think women 
would have so much a nobler destiny if they were in- 
dependent.' 

*I have tried independence, Claudia, and I don't 
know that anything very noble came of it.' 

* But there might have been — oh, surely yes, there 
might have been, if you had but imderstood your own 
capabilities in life and exerted them. Pray, Mrs. 
Vanthorpe, don't think it rude of me if I talk in this 
way. It is only because I think you have so much 
capacity for doing good and great things, if you would 
only try. I don't mind frivolous women getting 
married ; but the really earnest and capable — they 
ought ^ to keep their independence and their oppor- 
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tunities of doing good. And I suppose you wiU even 
change your name ? ' 

' Indeed yes, Claudia — if you mean that I will take 
his name/ 

' Well, now, that I do think is a pity,' Claudia said 
with great earnestness. ' On that point I may argue, 
may I not?* 

* Oh yes, Claudia, by all means. But I am afraid 
you will find me very wrong-headed and hard to con- 
vince. Why should I not take my husband's name? 
What harm is there in that ? ' 

' It is an acknowledgment of a woman's complete 
absorption in a man, as if she were never to have any 
being or any rights separate from him. It is such a 
confession of inferiority, Why should he not take your 
name ? ' 

' I really don't know,' Gabrielle said. ' Because it 
isn't the custom, I suppose. I believe there are places 
where the men do take their wives' names, to dis- 
tinguish them from other men. I don't see how it 
matters either way.' 

'Oh yes, Mrs. Vanthorpe, surely yes. For one 
thing, it is a confession of inferiority; or rather I 
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should say a profession of inferiority; for I don't 
admit that we are inferior, or can truly confess our- 
selves to he such. And then it is an untruth* Your 
name is not his name. The name you got on coming 
into the world is your name. To assiune any other 
name is to sanction a departure from the truth ; it is 
to give one another encouragement to the falsehoods 
of our human system. Why, why will women consent 
to marry 1 ' 

Claudia was so bitter against matrimony that 
Oabrielle could not help fancying there must be some 
special reason just then for her bitterness. Could it be 
that she was only soured in the vulgar way because no 
one had yet asked her to marry him? Gabrielle 
thought better of the girl, somehow, than that. In 
order to turn the talk away from this painful subject, 
she asked Claudia when she had heard from her mother. 
Claudia winced, and almost shuddered. 

* I heard from her yesterday,' she said. * Oh, it 
is really too dreadful I I am ashamed of women.' 

Gabrielle's surprised eyes asked for some explana- 
tion of this outburst. 

^ Mamma writes to me from Zanzibar,' Claudia said ; 
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^ she tells me she has got married I to an American 
traveller I at her time of life I And \17hen she might 
have made good use of woman's independence! I 
feel it so deeply. She says she only knew him a fort>- 
night. She met him somewhere in her travels through 
Africa ; and now they are married ; and they are 
bringing out a book of travels together. She has 
taken his name. She calls herself Mrs. FuUager. He 
is a Dr. Fullager. The book is to be by Dr. and Mrs. 
Fullager.' 

Gabrielle was not surprised so much now at poor 
Claudia's invectives against matrimony. 

^ Well, Claudia,' she said, trying to make the best 
of it, 'I suppose your mother understands what she 
needs for her own happiness better than anyone could 
know for her. It is not much of a loss to you ; I mean, 
she was not much with you.' 

' No, our ways were very much apart ; it isn't that 
I feel so much about. It is the giving up of a 
principle. Why must there be nothing but marrying ? 
There was a friend of mine — a man — oh, such a valued 
and useful friend, so full of principle and high pur- 
pose ; such a noble creature ; we all so respected him. 
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I mean, we women who think deeply on our position 
and our future. He went with us in everything. And 
now what does he do? He wants to get married! 
Nothing will do for him but to talk of getting 
married.' 

Another grievance, Gabrielle thought. Perhaps in 
her heart poor Claudia felt too warmly towards this 
model mail; and now he proposes to another! No 
wonder the poor little maid is rather sore on the sub- 
ject of marriage. 

* I suppose it is the common weakness of humanity, 
Claudia. You must forgive us all. And this mis- 
guided friend of yours — is he married ? * 

*0h, no,' Claudia said indignantly, and with a 
slight flush on her cheek ; * he is not indeed.' 

^ Was he refused — or was he reasoned out of his 
folly ? ' 

* He was refused ; he was refused in the most de- 
cisive manner. He will not attempt such a thing 
again, I venture to think.' 

* Poor fellow ! I am quite sorry for him. Who was 
the girl ? is it a secret ? ' 

* I was the girl,' said Claudia. ^ I told him what I 
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thought of his offer. I was in no mood for such things 
just then — he came to me the very moment after I had 
received mamma's letter announcing her marriage. 

^That was an unlucky moment indeed,' said 
Grabrielle, hardly able to repress a smile. ^But if I 
knew him, Claudia, I think I should advise him not 
wholly to despair. I think I should recommend him to 
approach you at some other time, when the effect of 
your mamma's announcement is not quite so strong on 
your mind. You speak so highly of him, that I am 
sure he must be worthy of you and would make you a 
good husband.' 

'I always thought highly of him until that 
moment,' Claudia admitted. 'I thought he had too 
earnest a soul for such weakness as that. I told him 
so.' 

' Ah, well, I don't think, somehow, he can feel quite 
despondent,' Gabrielle said. ' If I should ever come to 
know him, I shall tell him what I think he ought to do, 
Claudia.' 

Gabrielle felt reassured as to the future of poor 
Claudia. It did seem hard on the child at first that 
her mother should have married again at such a time 
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of life and left her. But Claudia's subsequent revela- 
tion made things look brighter. The noble young 
man with the earnest soul will ask again, Gabrielle 
thought ; and Claudia will prove an adoring wife one of 
these days ; and her sisters in the cause will mourn over 
her fall. 
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CHAPTER X. 

PAULINA PUTS HER FOOT IN IT. 

« 

An ominous calmness prevailed for some days in 
Grabrielle's little world. Nothing was going on, to all 
appearance, as regarded Paulina and her plot. It was 
ceasing to be talked about among the people Gabrielle 
knew. Some had only heard of it in a vague way, and 
began now to think there was no truth in the story 
of any such accusation having been made by the odd 
woman who spoke at public meetings. Clarkson Field- 
ing was seen with Sir Wilberforce almost every day. 
They rode in the park together, and often paid visits 
to Lady Honeybell. Sir Wilberforce was very happy. 
One of the reasons, it will be remembered, why he had 
long hesitated about asking Gabrielle to marry him 
was that he feared if she should refuse him he would 
have to be shut out of her society for a long time, and 
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be liked her so much that this would have been a 
very severe privation to him. Now, however, things 
had so turned out that he could see her as often as he 
liked. She was to be his brother's wife ; his sister-in- 
law. They would always be the closest friends. Sir 
Wilberforce came gradually to the sound conclusion 
that this was really better for him than marrying her. 
He called her ' Grabrielle ' already ; she called him 
^Wilberforce.' He knew she liked him very much; 
she always told him so. He had, indeed, behaved 
with the most simple chivalry in the whole affair. He 
never felt the slightest doubt as to the falsehood of 
Paulina's story, and he entered at once into the mean- 
ing of Qabrielle's resolve to be married before any step 
was taken to prove it false. 

* Quite right, quite right, Gabrielle ; just the proper 
thing to do ; she always knows best, Clarkson. It would 
never do for you and me, Gabrielle, to have it said 
that we wanted Clarkson to prove anything to satisfy 
us. No, no ; never do. We'll have the marriage first ; 
and then we'll go to work about the proofd and all that. 
Gad, I only hope that beastly woman won't bolt in 
the mean while. Shouldn't wonder if she did, you 
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know. She'll want to escape punishment ; but we 
must have her punished.' 

Gabrielle in her heart wished Paulina would escape ; 
would take herself off somehow. She shrank from the 
idea of inflicting criminal punishment on any woman, 
however bad ; and as long as Clarkson and she were 
happy and Sir Wilberforce was content with them, she 
cared nothing for what anyone might say. 

Therefore a curious quiet set in. It was useless to 
think of taking any proceedings against Paulina with- 
out the most distinct evidence of the falsehood of her 
story. Until this had been got, the less said or done 
the better. Up to the present, Paulina had done little 
more than write letters to various persons declaring 
that she was the wife of the man who now called him- 
self Clarkson Fielding. Some of the persons thus 
addressed began after a while to regard her as a mad- 
woman. They knew that Clarkson Fielding visited 
Gabrielle openly every day at Lady Honeybell's. That 
was enough for them. 

Clarkson still paid his lonely visits to Gabrielle's 
house in the park. It was still unsettled as to the 
purpose to which Albert Vanthorpe's money was to be 
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devoted. Mrs. Leven, when addressed upon the subject, 
had resolutely declined to have anything to do with it, 
or even to offer any suggestion about it. She intimated 
through her husband that she would receive any or 
all the memorials of her dead son that Gabrielle might 
be willing to part with, and could no longer have any 
interest in ; but she would do no more than that. She 
declined to see Clarkson Fielding, or to offer any 
opinion as to whether he was or was not her eldest son. 
When her husband told her that she would probably 
have to give evidence in a court of law on the ques- 
tion, she calmly answered that she would wait until she 
was compelled to do so. The trip to the Pyrenees had 
to be put off indefinitely. Major Leven was making 
preparations to accompany Fielding to New Orleans. 
He had been seeing a good deal of Fielding lately, 
and had come to admire him very thoroughly. He 
too had been won over to the scheme of the im- 
mediate marriage. So for a few days things went 
very quietly on with Gabrielle and with her lover. 
Miss Elvin was extremely disappointed. She had been 
in full expectation of a splendid scandal ; and now it 
began almost to seem as if nothing were going to 
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happen. She was afraid Paulina had disappeared 
altogether. 

Paulina, however, had no notion of disappearing. 
N^he was impatient for an opportunity of asserting her- 
self. It was time that she made some new stroke for 
notoriety. The public whom she had charmed for a 
time — the peculiar part of the public, that is to say, 
which is always on the look-out for anyone with a 
grievance — was beginning to grow tired of her. Some 
were not only tired but scandalised. She had been 
taken up in the first instance a good deal ];>y a certain 
advanced and sentimental section of the advocates of 
woman's rights. It was the creed of most of these 
ladies that in every dispute which could by any possi- 
bility arise between man and woman, the man must be 
in the wrong. A woman in any case ought to be 
assumed to be in the right. With such ladies, there- 
fore, Paulina Vanthorpe was at first a sort of heroinCr 
But, to do them justice, they were all women of thorough 
integrity and purity. They were well-bred women, for 
the most part — ladies in the true sense of the word. 
They soon became a little astonished at Paulina's 
manners. This, however, would not have gcea.tV?5 
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affected her in their estimation ; for who shall say that 
a woman is to be abandoned to injustice, and flung down 
a defenceless victim at the feet of man, merely because 
she breathes her aspirates occasionally in the wrong 
place, and uses her handkerchief a little too noisily? 
But after a while some of her patronesses began to 
entertain grave doubts about the whiteness of Paulina's 
soul. Even her lies did not always seem exactly white. 
The sentimental advocates of women's rights began to 
shrink away from her. Furthermore, the wiser among 
them were .well aware of the harm done to their cause 
by the exhibition of eccentric figures as its represen- 
tatives. Most of them, therefore, drew away from 
Paulina ; and she seemed likely to have to fall back on 
that class of admirers who can always be interested in a 
woman's-rights advocate if she wears trousers ; or who 
take up the representative of a grievance only after 
several courts of law have declared that he or she has 
no grievance at all, and that the only just fault to 
be found with society is that it has not long before 
consigned him or her to prison or madhouse. 

Therefore, even if she had no other motive to spur 
the sides of her intent, Paulina would have been moved 
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to seek some new way of creating a sensation by tho 
evident decay of her hold over what she grandiloquently 
called the public opinion of the English people. She 
saw that something new must be attempted, and she 
had cleverness enough to know that if once she made 
herself the heroine of some astonishing story, some 
people would be found to believe her statement, even 
though arithmetical and mathematical evidence had 
given it the lie. Paulina loved notoriety almost as 
much as she loved revenge, and ' fizz,' and fine clothes. 
Her energetic soul was happy only when she was doing 
something—' kicking up a row,' as she called it. 
Therefore she looked forward with genuine delight to 
the prospect of the great struggle in which she was 
about to engage and the stupendous scandal of which 
she was to be the heroine. 

She was not allowed, however, to remain an occupant 
of Fielding's rooms in Bolingbroke Place. A cool 
solicitor, employed at Major Leven s suggestion, came 
to the care-taker of the house, formally announced 
the expiration of Fielding's tenancy, paid duly up for 
the proper time of notice, and gave warning that Mr. 
Fielding had nothing whatever to do with the person 
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who claimed to be his wife, and whom he would pro- 
bably have occasion to proceed against in a court of 
law. Paulina, therefore, had to go, or to be expelled 
by the rude hands of the police. Her own idea at first 
was in favour of the dramatic eflfect of the injured 
wife dragged from the hearth that ought to be hers, 
by the violent hands of the minions of the law. But 
the few advanced ladies who still held by her discour- 
aged this idea altogether, and Robert Charlton, being 
appealed to, expressed utter disgust at the bare sug- 
gestion of it. Paulina therefore withdrew, rather 
reluctantly, and not without many doubts that a grand 
effect had been missed. She consoled herself by 
writing, or having written for her, a letter to the 
United States Minister in London, in which she repre- 
sented herself as a lady from New Orleans who had been 
trapped into marriage with a British aristocrat, and 
was now made a victim by British law because of the 
machinations of her husband's powerful relatives. The 
United States Minister proved unworthy of his high 
place. He began by drily requesting through some 
underling the evidences of Paulina's nationality. 
These were not quite satisfactory, and when Paulina 
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undertook to supplement them he wrote again, still 
through the underling, to say that it would not be 
necessary to trouble her, inasmuch as in any case the 
United States did not claim the right to compel London 
lodging-house keepers to let their apartments to Amer- 
ican ladies. 

Paulina's conunittee — she had a committee already 
organised all to her own grievance — comprised one 
brave American lady, who was a professor of spiritual- 
ism, and a contributor to one of the leading journals 
of the city of New Padua in the United States— a 
city of which some readers may possibly remember to 
have heard before. This lady wrote a series of letters 
for that journal, in which she denounced the United 
States Minister in London as a disgrace to his coimtry, 
as a man who made himself the tool and sycophant of 
the British aristocracy, and who had done what was in 
him to further the ends of a base conspiracy of that 
aristocracy against a noble and much-injured New 
Orleans lady. Her descriptions of Paulina's personal 
appearance were such as only the adulation of lovers 
would have applied to Marie Antoinette or the beauti- 
ful Gunnings. Short passages from them appeared as 
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paragraphs in the * personal ' columns of most of the 
American papers^ and led to the impression in many 
Western States that Paulina Vanthorpe was the reign- 
ing beauty of Europe. 

Paulina took quiet lodgings not far from Boling- 
broke Place. She was in constant consultation with 
Robert Charlton. He always came to see her; she 
did not go to see him, not caring to obtrude her 
presence any more on the place from which she had 
been harshly expelled. Robert Charlton preferred in 
any case that she should not come to his rooms. He 
did not want to be openly identified with her there. 
Besides, he did not wish her to know that his wife was 
no longer with him. He held by Paulina still, because 
he blamed Fielding for every misfortune that had come 
on him, or that he had brought on himself, and it 
soothed his soul to be a sharer in any eflfort to interfere 
with Fielding's happiness. He felt sure that Gabrielle 
Vanthorpe must hate and despise him now ; and this 
thought made him desperate, made him long to do 
liarm to 8ome>x)dy. He had visions of his wife being 
sheltered and made much of by Gabrielle, and of the 
two women denouncing and despising him. The un- 
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fortunate Charlton's feelings towards Gabrielle were 
strangely mixed. She was the only woman he had ever 
seen before whom he could have fallen down in admira- 
tion. She was the only woman of that class who had 
ever treated him like a man and a brother. Therefore 
his head was turned by her ; and at the same time 
he hated her, because she was of a higher class 
than he, and must therefore, he felt convinced, have 
looked down upon him even while she was kind to 
him. Some of Fielding's early chaff with Charlton 
about Gabrielle had genuine truth in it. He was a 
good deal of the ' Caliban-Eobespierre-Desmoulins ' 
order, as Fielding called it. He would have found 
some satisfaction in adjusting to the guillotine the neck 
of the prettiest and sweetest woman, if he fancied she 
had despised him in her days of pride. The lower he 
sank, the more he felt sure Gabrielle must despise 
him, and the more intense grew his anger towards her. 
He was very poor. He got very little work to do 
now. He had been inattentive and idle of late; 
and an idea had gone abroad among his patrons, or 
those who once were his patrons, that he was given to 
drink — a very wrong idea, but which told heavily 
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against bim. His odd ways and strange aggressive 
speech gave strength to the impression. He owed for 
the rent of his rooms ; he did not know how to get 
the money, and the idea of being turned out, and of 
this coming to the ears of Janet and her people, who 
he presumed would exult over it, made him ready to 
encounter any degradation rather than that. So he 
went down one step more in meanness and borrowed 
money from Paulina. Paulina, to be sure, offered the 
loan, for she saw his imeasiness, and easily guessed at 
its cause, and volunteered a helping hand with the 
free way of a regular comrade. He had done her good 
service, she said, and why shouldn't she lend him money 
while she had it? ^Poor devils ought to help each 
other,' was her pithy way of expressing her sentiments. 
Charlton took the money, and hated her. 

He made no effort to recover his wife. He knew 
where she had gone well enough ; at least, he had no 
doubt upon the subject. It is one of the curious 
inconsistencies of human nature that the jealous should 
sometimes torment themselves and others with sus- 
picions and accusations in which they have not really 
the slightest belief. Charlton knew that Janet was as 
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true and loyal a wife as ever lived; and yet a word 
about anyone offering her any attention made him 
furious even in his best days, and in later days not 
alone made him furious, but made him vent his wrath 
in taunts and reproaches directed against the poor 
little woman herself. His jealous anger had lately 
been still more intensified by the consciousness that 
he was unworthy of her, and that a woman of any 
feeling and spirit could not help despising him. He 
had gone down from meanness to meanness until now 
he recognised himself the depth of his descent and did 
not believe that it could be recovered. So he allowed 
Janet to pass away out of his life, as every good pur- 
pose and manly hope had passed out of it. He did not 
think that they could ever live together again : and 
now he preferred not to see her or hear from her any 
more. Sometimes, when he had been wandering about 
the streets, and came home — if that wretched place 
could be called a home — he was almost afraid that 
Janet might have been stricken with pity for him and 
so have come back. 

Meanwhile, it puzzled and alarmed him not a little 
that he heard of no movement being made by Fielding. 
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Paulina's enemies appeared to be going on just as 
though she were not in existence. She had now written 
letters to everyone who could possibly be supposed to 
have the remotest interest in the case ; she had formed 
a committee to assist her in the redress of her wrongs ; 
she had spread her story as widely as she could : and 
* the other side,' as she called it, had not yet taken the 
slightest notice of her. Mrs. Leven had not even 
acknowledged the receipt of her letters. To Charlton 
this appeared gravely ominous. He began to feel more 
and more convinced that * the other side ' saw its way 
only too clearly, and was simply biding its time to 
come down on Paulina, and perhaps on him too, with 
the heavy hand of the criminal law. Paulina, on the 
other hand, was what she would herself have called 
' chirpy.' 

'They daren't meet me,' she declared. 'That 
marriage is oflf, you'll find.' 

Charlton made up his mind that he would, once for 
all, get to the truth or untruth of Paulina's story. 
She had him in her power now ; and he determined 
that he would either have her in his power or he would 

at least satisfy himself that he was right in taking up 
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her cause. He thought long over a conclusive test by 
which to try her story. He paid her a hasty visit one 
day and found her alone. 

* I say, we must be doing something,' he said. ' I 
hear the other side's preparing a move. We ought to 
strike the first blow, don't you think ? ' 

' Soon as you like, old man ; only tell us the blow 
to strike. We've been letting them have it a good deal 
already, haven't we ? 

' Yes, but I hear many things, you know,' he said 
coolly ; ' my wife is staying with her aunt, Mrs. Bram- 
ble, in Mrs. Vanthorpe's house ; and she gets to know 
things.' This story lent him an opportunity of giving 
a plausible explanation of Janet's absence, in case 
Paulina should hear of it. 

* Oh, and tells you all she hears ? I say, ain't she a 
trump of a little woman ! I never thought she had the 
cleverness — and I didn't think she'd have done it, 
anyhow ; she seemed so infatuated about one who shall 
be nameless. Eh, Charlton ? Don't be angry, my dear 
boy ; it's as bad for me as it is for you, if there's any- 
thing to be said about it at all. Well, get on. So we 
have a spy in the enemy's camp ? Lord, how nice I ' 
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* Suppose they were going to get married, what 
would you do ? ' Charlton asked. 

* Present myself at the church, and stop the business,' 
Paulina answered promptly. 

* Well, but you know that your mere word would 
not exactly do. It may carry conviction to my mind,' 
he said, with a sneer which he did not try to hide ; 
* but it might not to those who did not know you quite 
so well. You have some proofs at hand ? ' 

* Of course I have,' the undaunted Paulina answered 
without a moment's hesitation. 

* I hear,' he went on in a low tone, ' that they are 
very anxious about some letter that Clarkson Fielding 
once wrote to you and your husband. I fancy it was a 
farewell letter written to you when he was on the point 
of death, saying something about his brother and 
England and all that sort of thing. I hear about it 
in this way. Oiur gentleman, your husband up yonder, 
I am told volunteers an explanation of this ; he 
fancies, I believe, that you have it in your possession 
ready to produce.' 

Paulina tossed her head knowingly as if she meant 
to say, * Just wait and you'll see.' She did not quite 
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understand the drift of the matter yet, and therefore 
would not commit herself. 

' He tries to explain it now,' Charlton said. 

' Oh, does he ? I should just like to see him.' 

* Yes, he says he only wrote it as a practical joke, 
and that he never had the faintest notion of dying. 
You see, he still insists that he is Clarkson Fielding 
and not your husband. He says you are going to bring 
out this letter which he wrote as a mere joke, and 
offer it as a regular death-bed farewell and a proof 
that the writer is really dead. He wants to be before- 
hand with his explanation.' 

' Oh ! does he, though ? He won't succeed, though. 
I see his dodge well enough.' 

' Then it was really a death-bed farewell ? ' 

'Why, of course it was. Poor Clarkson was dy- 
ing, and he knew it, dear boy ; and he wrote to 
me.' 

' To both of you, was it not ? you and your husband 
together.' 

* Yes, yes ; didn't I say so ? ' 

' You did, certainly. I suppose, when your husband 
gave it to you to keep, he had not much idea that he 
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would ever have any occasion to pass himself off as 
Clarkson Fielding ? ' 

' Not a bit of it. He only thought of that after, 
and when we were still in partnership.' 

' If you had that letter,' Charlton said medita- 
tively, ' I fancy it would be a great blow for them.' 

' Of course I have it,' Paulina answered unhesita- 
tingly. * You don't suppose I was going to allow a 
thing like that to go losing ? ' 

' Why, no,' Charlton said, * it is rather too impor- 
tant for that. I saw its importance first from the 
efforts he was making to explain it away in advance and 
make it out a practical joke. But I wonder you never 
told me before.' 

* Man 1 do you think I can keep everything in my 
head ? I have lots of proofs as good as that ; and I have 
that too.' 

* That's a capital thing for us. And it was just 
such a letter as I say — taking a farewell of you both as 
his closest friends, and telling you he was on the point 
of death ? ' 

f Just that,' Paulina coolly replied. * Every word 
is engraven on my memory. Poor Clarkson 1 ' 
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' Have you it with you here ? ' 

* Well, no ; not exactly here. But I have it all the 
same, I was reading it over the other day. Poor 
Clarkson ! He was a good chap.' 

' How lucky that you kept it ! ' Charlton said. 

' Ain't it, jiist ? ' she answered. 

'If it were lost,' Charlton went on slowly, *I 
suppose you could dictate it all over again to me ? ' 

' Every word,' the guileless Paulina proudly de- 
clared. 

* I don't see what harm there would be in restoring 
it — writing it out again, from your dictation, with the 
proper dates and all that — always supposing that it 
should have been mislaid somewhere, and of course 
always supposing that you are perfectly certain there 
was such a letter and certain of all its contents. Are 
you perfectly certain about all that ? ' 

' Why, of course I am. Didn't I tell you again and 
again that I was ? I know where to put my hand upon 
it in a moment ; at least, I'm sure I do. But of course 
if I can't just find it, why then, it would be quite 
proper to supply its place as you say.' 

' All I want to be certain of,' Charlton said emphati- 
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cally, ^ is that there is such a letter ; and of course I 
am certain of that now. I suppose you have read it 
over often ? ' 

* Hundreds of times — shed many a tear over it 
too.' 

* I dare say ; very natural. Well, it is a great score 
in your fevour to have that letter. We might never 
have known how valuable it was only for his fears about 

it.' 

'His conscience betrayed him,' Paulina said 

grandly. 

Charlton knew it all now. He knew that he had to 
deal with an impostor of the coarsest kind. There was 
no such letter as that he talked of; he had invented 
the whole story of it to try Paulina ; and he saw how 
she jumped at it with an eagerness which only the 
most audacious impostor would have shown. It was 
almost childish, the unthinking manner in which she 
allowed herself to be drawn into such an exposure of 
her falsehood. Charlton had had doubts before, 
amounting at moments to something like conviction ; 
but he had not had actual conviction until now. He 
now saw himself entered as the confederate of a 
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brazen-faced and vulgar impostor ; destined perhaps to 
share the punishment that would most certainly await 
her. To this he had sunk step by step. From the first 
mean action, even from the first indulgence of a mean 
motive or suspicion, the descent had been by a logical 
process of successive steps. As he went to his lonely 
lodging that night, he was thinking whether he could 
do anything better than commit suicide. To denounce 
Paulina and expose her would hardly now restore him 
to the good opinion of any decent creature. He re- 
garded himself as lost beyond all depth. The very 
trick by which he had detected Paulina was in itself 
hardly worthy of a man. The truth, too, must be 
spoken: he feared Paulina and her possible revenge. 
He had a nervous dread of her much greater than he 
would have had of a man. His was a nervous and a 
feeble nature altogether ; most or many of his oflfences 
came in the first instance from want of animal spirits 
and animal courage. He had more than once thought 
that it is easy for those to be virtuous who are brave. 
Many men and women might have acknowledged to 
themselves the melancholy truth of the reflection. It 
is easy to speak the truth when one has the nervea 
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that do not shrink from any little explosion that may 
follow. The moral descent often begins in the first 
shrinking from a slight trouble of this kind. Becky 
Sharp saw no diflBciilty in being virtuous on ten thousand 
a year. Many a broken-down and degraded creature 
would once have found it easy enough to be truthful 
and honest if he could only have commanded his nerves 
and ordered his heart to be calm. Bobert Charlton was 
afraid of the stalwart fury whom he had allowed to 
gain an ascendancy over him. He thought of exposing 
her and then committing suicide. He thought of 
throwing himself on the generosity of Gabrielle. He 
thought of this again and again. But he feared that 
in Fielding he would find no mercy, and that Gabrielle 
would spurn him. 

He entered his miserable room. It looked 
wretchedly lonely. It was late and dark. A driz- 
zling rain had been falling, and he was wet ; and there 
was no fire. He struck a match and lit his lamp. 
The place seemed even more cheerless now. There 
was the seat where poor Janet used to sit ; poor Janet I 
she was very fond of him once ; and now she despised 
liim. There, near to her, he used to sit and do his 
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work in those early days — not, truly, so far away — when 
he yet had ambition, and hoped to rise to be some- 
thing of an artist, a real artist, not a mere handicrafts- 
man ; and when he believed he could make Janet 
happy and give her a home worthy of her, and when he 
used to love to see her let down her golden hair. He 
had treated her badly, he began now to feel. He had 
made her miserable with mean jealousies ; and then he 
had taken to despising her and snubbing her because 
she was not clever, and educated, and a lady. She 
would have stood by him in any poverty or. trial, he 
was sure : and she would always have admired him and 
thought him a great man. Well, well, no use thinking 
about all that now. 

His eyes wandering about the room turned to the 
door with its little letter-box ; and he saw that there 
was a letter in the box. He got up listlessly and took 
out the letter. He knew the hand-writing well. It 
was that of Grabrielle Vanthorpe. He found a few 
kindly lines from Gabrielle saying that he must excuse 
her if she intruded, but that she had been deeply 
pained to hear that Janet and he were not happy now, 
that she had set her heart on bringing them together. 
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and begging that he would come and see her next day, 
not at Lady Honey bell's, but at her own house. It was 
plain that she at least had no suspicion of the part he 
was playing as Paulina's accomplice. She at least 
believed him worthy of something yet. The thought 
was too much for the unhappy creature ; he sat down 
and burst into tears. 

At that same moment Janet was gliding mournfully 
through the empty rooms of Gabrielle's deserted house. 
The rooms looked ghostly in the misty atmosphere of 
the damp evening. Poor Janet came into the room 
where she had been with her husband on that memor- 
able night when she thought things were to go so 
happily for him and for her, and when Gabrielle seemed 
like some heaven-commissioned angel sent to make 
their lives bright. She was thinking sadly of the 
change that had come over her husband of late, and of 
the hard bitter life she had lately had with him. How 
it all began she could not understand ; but she knew 
that she could bear it no longer. It was strange, she 
thought, that he had never tried to find her out. He 
might have guessed, he must liave known, where she 
was ; she had for days been in great personal fear that 
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he would come to drag her back. Now that there 
seemed no ground for such a fear, she tormented her.- 
self with wondering why he had allowed her to pass 
thus quietly out of his life. Suddenly she heard a step 
on the stairs outside, and she shrank into a comer 
in a kind of terror. A man came in. She was on 
the point of giving a little scream, why she could 
not have told, perhaps with some wild nervous 
idea that, it might be Bobert come in search of 
her. It was Mr. Fielding. He started at seeing 
her. 

* Janet ! ' he said with surprise — * Mrs. Charlton 1 ' 

* You didn't expect to see me here, Mr. Fielding,' 
she said in trembling tone. 

* Well, I didn't expect to see you, perhaps, in this 
room just now, but I think I had a sort of belief that 
you were somewhere sheltered in the house. I have 
heard something of what has happened. I am very, 
very sorry for it.' 

He spoke so gravely and so kindly that the tears 
came rushing into Janet's eyes. All his old easy 
familiarity of manner was changed into a quiet re- 
spectful way that her instincts enabled her to under- 
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stand. Her sorrow, her loneliness, her unprotected 
condition gave her in his eyes a new title to respect. 

* Can nothing be done ? ' he began ; * but no, I 
shan't ask you anything about it, Mrs. Charlton; I 
know that Gabrielle hopes and believes she can 
do something, and she is better qualified than I or any 
man could be. Do you know that I come here every 
evening only for the purpose of sitting a little in this 
room because she used to sit there ; your aunt lets me 
in ; she humours me, and is so kind.' 

^ Oh, Mr. Fielding,' Janet exclaimed, ^ how I wish 
you joy, and her 1 You were always so good to me. 
You ought to be happy ; she and you I ' 

Tlien she broke down and hurried out of the room, 
and was scolded by her aunt for having gone into it at 
such a time. 
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'at one o'clock to-morrow.' 

Gtabrielle returned for once to her old home. She 
had thought it best for many reasons to see Eobert 
Charlton there. One reason was because she hoped to 
accomplish her end so completely that she could bring 
Janet and her husband together in a moment. She 
hoped to see them go out of the house reconciled, 
arm-in-arm ; ' and then,' she thought, ' it will be time 
to have done with the place ; it will have served a last 
good purpose for me, and may well pass into other 
hands.' 

There was something oppressive to her good spirits 
in the atmosphere of the lonely house. As she passed 
from this room into that, she felt as if she should not 
be surprised to see a ghost cowering on each hearth. 
She went into the memorial room, and was ready to 
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sigh over the vanity which would perpetuate a senti- 
ment by means of a few symbols. She was glad that 
all the things there were to be sent to Mrs, Leven, to 
whom alone they would now rightly belong. Then the 
house would be disposed of after a while, and Grabrielle 
would feel herself free thenceforward of all its unwel- 
come obligations and its mournful memories. She 
would be free to think of it ever after only as the 
happy place where she first learned that Clkrkson 
Fielding loved her, and where she acknowledged her 
love for him and to him. 

But she still thought it possible that she miglit 
persuade *the Charltons to occupy the place for some 
time, until the scheme for Charlton's becoming a West- 
end success should be in a fair way towards accom- 
plishment. She had been greatly impressed by some 
words of Fielding's about Charlton, and men of his 
morbid nature. * Such men would be very good fellows 
in prosperity ; it was the wind of adversity that drew 
out all the sour bad qualities in them. The snow 
resting on them brings out the flavour of some fruits, 
but it destroys that of others; and Charlton's is a 
nature that can't stand the frost. Warm him up in the 
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sunshine of a little prosperity, and he would be sure to 
come all right. What we call cynicism and ill-nature 
in some fellows, Gabrielle, is often only the physical 
eflfect of want of success ; just as we sometimes fancy 
a friend is out of humour with us, when he is only 
suffering from the tooth-ache.' 

Gabrielle felt convinced that if she could put a 
little prosperity in Charlton's way he would become a 
good husband and a happy man. She did not think 
there was anything bad in him. Of any treachery 
towards herself and Fielding she had not the plightest 
idea. She never thought of anyone being treacherous* 
She felt that she should have earned a title to be 
happy herself, and should have propitiated the powers 
above, if she could succeed before she left England in 
reconciling Janet and her husband, and at least opening 
for them the door to prosperity. 

She did not ask to see Janet. She did not even ask 
Mrs. Bramble if Janet was then in the house. This 
rather surprised Mrs. Bramble, who, however, only as- 
sumed that Gabrielle had too much to think of con- 
cerning herself to have any time left for thinking about 
Janet. Gabrielle did liot say why she thus suddenly 
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presented herself in her old home ; she only told Sirs, 
Bramble that if anyone came to see her he was to be 
shown in to her at once. Knowing the jealous tem- 
perament of the unhappy Charlton, she felt that her 
enterprise would have much better chance of success if 
she could tell him at once that Janet had nothing to 
do with it; that she had not spoken with the little 
woman, or even seen her. * He will come, surely ? ' she 
said to herself from time to time. She was as anxious 
about his coming, and about the success of her at- 
tempt, as another woman might have been about a 
presentation at Court, or her first experiment in private 
theatricals. She wandered about the rooms restlessly, 
waiting for him to come. She had herself come to the 
trysting-place long before the hour appointed. She 
might have been a girl waiting for her lover, instead of 
a kindly impulsive woman trying to do some good for 
a poor broken-down and feather-headed worker in one 
of the lowest of the artistic grades. She positively 
trembled with emotion when at last she was told 
that Mr. Charlton begged to be allowed to speak a 
few words with her, and would not detain her long. 
* No ; but I will detain him longer than he thinks. 
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perhaps,' she said to herself in great good-humour at 
the promising omen given by his ready obedience to 
her summons. 

His appearance somewhat shocked her. He was 
looking haggard and broken-down. There was a fur- 
tive, cowering way about him, half-defiant, half-fearful, 
which she could not understand. He was slovenly and 
careless in his dress — a thing unusual in him — and his 
small^ thin, girlish hands had a sickly look. He stood 
a moment at the threshold of the room and looked 
nervously in, as if he expected or feared to see someone 
else there. So manifest was the meaning of his look, 
that Gabrielle replied to it as though it had been some- 
thing spoken. 

* Come in, Mr. Charlton ; there is no one here but 
myself. I was anxious to say a few words to you 
alone.' 

He came in slowly, still glancing round him as a 
man might do who fancied that he was being drawn 
into an ambush. This made Gabrielle a little im- 
patient. 

' May I ask you to take a seat, Mr. Charlton ? I 
dare say you can guess why I sent for you ? 
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' About Janet ? ' he said, with a weak attempt at a 
smile. 

* About Janet, yes.' 

* She 1^ spoken to you, perhaps ? ' 

^ No ; I have not seen her since I saw her last in 
your room ; and I have not heard from her,' 

He bent his head, but said nothing. 

'I do so want to bring you and Janet together 
again. I do so wish to be the means of doing that 
much good. I can't believe there is any reason why 
you should not be brought together. I know there is 
nothing in her that is not good, and sweet, and true ; 
and indeed I can't believe anything bad of you. Let 
me send for Janet.' 

< It is too late,' he said. 

« Too late, Mr. Charlton ? Why, what folly I You 
talk as if you and she were separated by some 
gulf ' 

* So we are,' he said gloomily. 

* Oh, no, there is no gulf separating man and wife 
but death, or some evil of which you are no more 
capable than she. I don't believe anything bad of 
you.' 
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* If you did but know ' 



' Well, I don't know. Tell me, trust to me. I 
have taken an interest in you for a long time, I 
always associate you with Bolingbroke Place, and 
days that if I lived a thousand years would always 
be dear to me. I was very anxious to do something to 
make you two happy, Janet and you, and I am afraid 
somehow that I did more harm than good; I don't 
know why, but I am afraid it is so.' 

'Yes, it is so,' Charlton said without raising his 
eyes. 

' But why — tell me why ? Why was it harm more 
than good ? I meant nothing but kindness.' 

'There are people,' Charlton said desperately, ' on 
whom some kindness is thrown away — and I'm one of 
them. You meant it well, Mrs. Vanthorpe; but the 
more kind and friendly you were to me, the more 
miserable was the contrast of my own beggarly and 
pitiful sort of life. Why shouldn't I have been a 
gentleman ? WTiy shouldn't I have a woman of educa- 
tion for my wife ? Why should I live in a garret, and 
have paupers for my companions, and a woman without 
half an idea for my wife ? I used to think once I was 
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meant for better things — I was a fool, of course ; but 
every time you came near the place, I only thought 
of it more and more. Why couldn't I have been a 
man like hXra — and why couldn't I have had a wife 
like you? Look at it yourself — I don't care now 
what I say — do you think it likely a man like me 
could help seeing the contrast between Janet and 
you?' 

He talked on in such a quick, excited way, that 
G-abrielle did not at first get time to follow his mean- 
ing. When she began to understand it, there was 
something sickening in this pitiful display of vanity 
and egotism. 

^ If I were a man,' she said, ^ I should be ashamed 
of such feelings. I don't care what my class might be, 
or my way of life, I would not have allowed that any 
other human creature was better than I for that reason, 
and that I ought to grovel before him ' 

* I didn't grovel ' 

^ What is that but grovelling ? You envy some 
one because he has a house and you have only a couple 
of rooms — what is that but grovelling? For shame, 
Mr. Charlton I Go and pluck up some spirit, and don't 
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be ashamed of your wife because she doesn't dress in 
silk and drive in a carriage— ' 

' No, it wasn't that ; a man wants education ; a 
man wants companionship of mind.' 

^Stuflfl' the impetuous Gabrielle exclaimed; 'I 
lose patience with such folly and vanity. It is misera- 
ble vanity, Mr. Charlton. Why didn't you, with all 
your ideas, and your genius, and the rest of it, teach 
your wife to be a companion ? She would only have 
been too glad to learn. You might have moulded 
her like wax ; and if you want adoration, she would 
have given it to you as — as— as nobody else would. 
You would have been Shakespeare, and Newton, and 
anything else you like for her. Well, we have said 
enough about this. I don't want to speak angrily to 
you, Mr. Charlton; but I am not siurprised at Janet 
anymore.' 

'You look down on me with contempt now,' he 

said, ' and I deserve it all. I despise myself ; but if 
you only knew how much worse I deserve of you than 

you think ' 

' I don't think I want to hear any more, Mr. 
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Charlton. I am not a confessor.' She had really lost 
patience with him. 

* But it greatly concerns you and Mr. Fielding.' 
Gabrielle was about to decline any further revela- 
tions, but when he spoke of Fielding she thought 
herself bound to listen. She sat down patiently and 
allowed him to go on, affecting a composure she] did 
not feel. He told her in words now disjointed and 
stammering, now inflated into a kind of egotistical 
rhetoric, the whole story of his acquaintance with 
Paulina, of his share in Paulina's plot, and of the 
manner in which he had at length convinced himself 
that it was all a fabrication. His was not a nature 
that could be candid even in a moment of remorse and 
self-abasement. In the confessional itself he would 
have kept something back. He did not allow Gabrielle 
to suppose that he had never really believed in 
Paulina's story. He exhibited himself as one who feels 
ashamed of having been deceived by an unworthy 
fabrication, but who, the moment he finds out its false- 
hood, is resolute to expose it. 

' This is extraordinary,' Gabrielle said when he had 
come to an end. ' I can't understand it ; I can't 
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understand the motive or meaning of anyone con- 
cerned in it. This wretched woman must be mad — 
why should she have such a hatred of Mr. Fielding ? ' 

* She made love to him and he wouldn't have her/ 
Charlton said bluntly. 

* And you, Mr. Charlton, why did you take any 
part in this wretched affair ? What wrong had he 
done to you ? What wrong had I done to you ? ' 

* He had done me the wrong of being happy, and 
free, and well-oflF, and a gentleman with friends and 
loved by — loved by people; and with a man of my 
stamp that was wrong enough.' 

* Yes,' said Gabrielle ; * and I ? what wrong had T 
done ? I always tried to do you good.' 

* I told you before ; you made my wretched miserable 
life more miserable because you showed me what sort 
of life other people have. You were beautiful, and 
a lady, and clever, and charming, and if I could 
have had an ideal woman she would have been — 
like you. I could not stand Janet after I had seen 
you. There, I have said it all now. Think anything 
you like of me ; I don't care what anyone thinks of me 
now.' 

o 2 
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Gabrielle rose very quietly. 

* Mr, Charlton,' she said, ' I had some thought up 
to this moment of trying to bring Janet and you 
together again. I have no such thought now. As her 
sincere friend, I should never advise her to return to 
your home any more. Anything would be better than 
that. You are not worthy of the love of any good 
and faithful woman. You could not be a fit husband 
for a wife like Janet. The first woman who came in 
your way. with finer clothes or a little more book- 
reading than your wife would carry your thoughts 
away from Janet. No ; if Janet asks for my advice, I 
will give it to her — live alone for ever rather than 
submit to a companionship like that. Neither God nor 
man dooms a woman to that.' 

* Stm, she is my wife by law,' he said, making 
•feeble protest. ' I could compel her to come back to 
my home.' 

*I don't know much about law,' Gabrielle said; 
'I dare say you could. You couldn't compel her to 
respect you and to love you, as she always did before.' 

* You said yourself that nothing but death ought 
to part man and wife.' 
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' I had not then heard what you told me of yourr 
self,' Gabrielle answered. *I was thinking of some 
common quarrel or anger ; I was not thinking of such 
utter unworthiness.' 

* You are very hard upon me. You have no pity.' 

' No,' Gabrielle declared emphatically ; * I have no 
pity for such things as that.' 

He was inclined to make some abject appeal to 
her on the ground that she of all women ought to 
have some pity for his weakness, but her expression 
of face cowed him. He did not venture to make the 
attempt. 

' I might perhaps,' he pleaded, ^ be able to do you 
some service, you and Mr. Fielding ; I could help you 
to show up that woman's plot.' . 

' Mr. Fielding and I are utterly indiflferent to that 
woman's plot, or any other plot,' Gabrielle said. / We 
are going to be married at once, to show our contempt 
for it. She will bring harm on herself; she can't injure 



us.' 



' She is a dangerous woman- 



' Dangerous for those who consort with her,' 
Gabrielle said with emphasis. *Not for those who 
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defy her. You can tell her so, Mr, Charlton, if you 
will; 

Perhaps there was some barb of feminine malice in 
these words. Gabrielle could not keep them back, so 
much did she now, despise him ; so indifferent had she 
grown to his feelings. He was keenly pierced by the 
words ; they showed him how he had fallen. 

^ Oh, you have no mercy,' he said, with a despair- 
ing gesture ; ' you are like all the rest. You have no 
pity, and yet you were the cause of all this to me. 
You didn't mean it, I know ; you meant it well ; but 
you were the cause of it all, Mrs. Vanthorpe; you 
were the cause of it all. I might have been happy 
if you hadn't tried to be kind to Janet and me.' 

He was turning to leave the room. There was 
something of desperation in his looks which made 
Q-abrielle for the first time afiraid. A rush of pity 
came on her, too, with the fear. She had never seen 
any human creature so abject before. It seemed to be 
brought home to her conscience that she had no right 
to be so hard on his weakness and wrong-doing. 
What if her mistaken efforts to be kind had really 
done this wretched creature harm ? What if his lost 
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life and ruined nature were to be laid to her account 
in a higher world ? 

The thought made her feel humbled and almost 
penitent. There is a kindness which kills the character 
of its recipient, provided the recipient has any character 
left to be killed ; the kindness of indiscriminate alms- 
giving which curses him who gives and him who takes. 
Perhaps there is a kindness of another sort as baneful 
when it too is indiscriminate; especially when it is 
oflfered to man by woman. It began to dawn upon 
Gabrielle that perhaps she would have done much 
better if she had not arrogated to herself the part of a 
little providence to Charlton and his wife. Perhaps 
it would have been better if her kindness had been a 
little more modestly distrustful of its own right to 
intervene. She began to feel this painfully. No 
thought for a moment entered her mind that the 
very despair of Charlton was what some women in 
her place would have considered a tribute to their 
own attractiveness. What she most despised Charlton 
for was the appeal that would have suggested such an 
idea. But it began to be clear to her that there may 
be a dangerous levity of kindness as well as of coquetry. 
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She was softened in a moment by the thought. She 
stopped Charlton as he was going. 

* One moment/ she said ; * pray stay. Have I 
really done you this wrong — this harm, at least, for 
I meant no wrong? I should be so sorry for that. 
I only meant to do you some little good if I could. I 
liked your wife so much — and you for her sake.' 

* It does not matter now,' he said giimly ; and he 
was going. 

* Oh yes, it does matter,' Gabrielle pleaded earnestly 
—she was now the one to plead — * If I have been the 
cause of any harm to you, it is only right that I should 
be made to know of it.' 

'You did the harm,' he said; Hhat is certain. 
You didn't think of it — and I'll tell you why you 
didn't : because you thought an unfortunate devil like 
me could have no feeling towards a woman like you, 
and wouldn't presume to contrast you with any poor 
ignorant creature of his own class who might be tied 
to him. I wish I had never seen you — although I 
know that you haven't a thought to me or to anyone 
that isn't good and kind — yes, I wish I had never seen 
you 1 I might have been content for ever with my 
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poor little Janet, and never fancied that I should have 
been happier with a woman of education who could 
talk to me. I wonder who will talk to me now ? ' • 

' Mr. Charlton,' Gabrielle said with quiet earnest- 
ness, * I am more deeply grieved than I could say to 
hear that my unfortunate interference has been the 
cause of any pain ; but I will try to make amends. 
It is not too late. You spoke of Janet just now in a 
manner that makes me hope you are sensible of the 
cruel injustice you have done to her. I welcome your 
words. I take back all that I said before; I think 
Janet and you ought to be brought together once 
again. Let me be the peace-maker and atone in that 
way for any harm I may have done.' 

He shook his head. ' Too late,' he said again. 

' No ; not too late. Nothing is too late while we 
live. Perhaps Janet is now in this very house. Stay 
here for a moment — I will go and look for her; and 
you shall meet face to face, and speak to each other.' 

She was leaving the room in haste. Charlton 
interposed. 

' To-morrow,' he stammered ; * let it be to-morrow ; 
not to-day, please. I would rather not to-day.' 
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^ To-morrow,' Gabrielle said with a faint blush, * I 
am to be married ; and I am then leaving England.' 

* So soon ? ' Charlton said. Then he asked abruptly : 
* Where are you going to be married, and when ? ' 

A moment's doubt crossed Grabrielle's mind. Could 
be possibly be asking such a question in the interest 
of the irrepressible Paulina, and with some purpose of 
enabling her to make some disturbance ? But she dis- 
missed the thought at once, and quietly told Charlton 
the place and the hour. 

* Why should not you and Janet be present ? ' she 
said, a sudden hope coming up in her mind. ^ It would 
seem like a blessing on my marriage, Mr. Charlton, 
if I could see Janet and you there together and recon- 
ciled. Do let me have this happiness. If I have 
done you any harm, be generous and do this much 
good for me in return. Stay here; I will look for 
Janet.' 

She made a half-imperious gesture to him, to tell 
him that he was to wait, and she ran out of the room. 
She did not find Janet : Mrs. Bramble had sent the 
poor little woman out for a walk with one of the maids. 
Mrs. Bramble had now got to expect a regular visitation 
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from Fielding every evening, and with a superfluous 
prudence, having known of Eobert's absurd jealousy, 
she resolved for the future to have Janet out of the 
house when Miss Gabrielle's lover was likely to present 
himself. * One can't be too careful about these things,' 
the good woman thought. * We must not leave any- 
thing in the power of that bad man to say.' The bad 
man, it is perhaps well to observe, was not Clarkson 
Fielding but Eobert Charlton. Gabrielle's return to 
Charlton was a little delayed, for in her way she came 
upon Fielding himself, and was caught unceremoniously 
in his arms. Not having had the faintest thought of 
meeting her there, he felt the wilder delight. She 
explained to him in the hastiest manner what she was 
trying to do ; and then broke away, released on parole 
with a positive promise to return. 

She felt disappointed as she made her way back to 
the room where she had left Charlton. It was imfor- 
tunate that she should have failed to find Janet at once. 
It was a great chance lost. If she could have brought 
the husband and wife together at that moment, she 
might have joined their hearts before the sun had wholly 
gone down. So she was thinking as she entered the 
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room. But then she sadly changed her mind. Charl- 
ton had gone. He had managed to get out of the 
house unseen by anyone. It was plain that he had 
esc^tped in order that he might not meet Janet. 
Grabrielle was disheartened and almost dismayed. It 
seemed to her that the misunderstanding between Janet 
and her husband must have deeper roots than she had 
suppiosed. . Like a woman^ she was more concerned 
about the estrangement between the husband and the 
wife than about the treacherous part which Charlton 
acknowledged that he had played in regard to Paulina's 
story* She thought that a very bad thing for him to 
have done ; but she was not impressed by it as a man 
would have been. Most men would have regarded the 
breach of manly honour and truth as a graver offence 
than any quarrel with one's wife. Gabrielle went back 
to her lover and told him of her trouble. But it must 
be owned that they soon ceased to talk of Charlton, 
and began to talk only of themselves. To-morrow 
they hoped to be free to meet when and where 
they pleased ; to-morrow they hoped to leave England 
together. 

While they sat in the gloaming, Robert Charlton 
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sought out Paulina. He found her in her lodgings 
alone and a good deal dispirited. She yawned and was 
melancholy ; * in the blues,' she put it. 

'Oh, dear me, Charlton, I'm glad you have come 
in,' she said, * although you know very well you ain't 
a lively companion. But you're better than nothing. 
Ain't it a dull evening ? I don't know what to do with 
myself— really, I don't.' . 

' Why do you sit at home in this dull way ? ' he 
asked. * Why don't you go out somewhere ? Why 
don't you amuse yourself?' There was an unusual 
animation about his manner. 

* Well, I don't know where to go exactly. I should 
like to go to some rattling good music-hall, or to 
some place where one could see dancing. I should 
like to go to Cremome. Is Cremorne running yet ? We 
say " running " in America, Charlton, for going on, you 
know.' 

' Why don't you go to Cremome ? ' 

' Because, you see, while all this business is going 
on, I am forced to be very prudent and proper and all 
that sort of thing. It would never do if I were to be 
seen showing myself off at some dancing-place. One 
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^ After all,' Charlton said meditatively, *I don't 
know that it wouldn't be better for you to let them 
get married. You could prosecute him then for 
bigamy.' 

* Don't bother me about your bigamies. That ain't 
my game. I want to keep them unmarried. I don't 
care about your prosecutions. I tell you they shan't 
marry. And now don't annoy me any more with your 
talk of that kind, there's a good fellow, or I may lose 
my temper.' 

She sat down again. 

*Well,' Charlton said, *I only called in to-night 
to say that I am promised some news to-morrow. 
Something is going to be resolved on, I am 
told. I believe it is pretty certain that he 
and Major Leven are going out to New Orleans to- 
gether.' 

^ Oh, capital I ' Paulina exclaimed, clapping her 
hands; 'just the thing I am glad to hear. There's 
the marriage broke off for goodness knows how long. 
The voyage out and the hunting up of proofs and 
evidences and things, and all the delays, and then the 
coming back — Lord I it will take six months at the very 
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least; and who can tell what may happen between this 
and then ? ' 

* Just 80,' Charlton assented; *who can say what 
may happen between this and then? Between this 
and then? Who can say what may happen to- 
morrow ? ' 

* This is good news you bring me, Charlton, if it 
only turns out to be true.' 

' I believe it is true ; I am told positively that they 
are going out together to New Orleans. Anyhow, I shall 
know for certain to-morrow. I shall come and let you 
know at once.' 

'That's a dear good fellow; I shall be wild with 
anxiety. When shall I expect you ? ' 

' Let me see.' He stopped and considered. ' Twelve 
o'clock I shall probably be able to leave that place,' 
he did not say what place, * and I shall come straight 
to you. Oh, well, let us say one o'clock. I shall have 
the news for you at one o'clock to-morrow.' 

* All right. I'll stay in bed until late. I shall only 
get up in time to see you at one o'clock. I think when 
one is expecting anything, one doesn't mind the anxiety 
of waiting so much when one is in bed.' 

VOL. III. P 
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^ At one o'clock, then,' he said, * I'll bring you the 
news. At one o'clock, mind. We shall know for 
certain then.' 

There was something odd about his manner. * I 
can't quite make out that chap,' Paulina said, when he 
had gone. ^ Anyhow, I shall be glad to see him at one 
o'clock to-morrow.' 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE FAIR PENITENT. 

The day for which Paulina was looking out, the * to- 
morrow ' of her last evening's conversation, came with 
wonderful softness and brightness. So clear was the 
sky, that one might see at the far end of long London 
thoroughfares the faint outlines of gentle hills and 
uplands of which he had not before suspected the 
existence. If he happened to be looking south from 
any point of tolerable elevation, he was sometimes 
amazed to see the Crystal Palace standing out on the 
shoulder of its hill as clearly as if it were just under his 
eyes. The sunlight had something magical in its soft 
intensity. It was so gentle one might look it straight 
in the face, and so bright that it lit up lanes and 
crannies that always before seemed too darksome to 
admit any genial influence. Just the very morning, 

p2 
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one might have said, for a young bride. No auspices 
could be more gracious for a wedding. No doubt the 
experienced would see something ominous of sudden 
change in the almost unearthly brightness and the 
strange stillness. Once there came in Weimar an hour 
of indescribable quiet ; the very clouds stood still ; the 
air was breathless in its soft delight : and Q-oethe knew 
that an earthquake was impending over some part of 
the world. Experienced persons who looked up at 
the skies this day said that a sudden change was coming* 
But it will not matter to the young bride if only the 
change keeps off until the sun goes down. The happy 
omen is complete then. The future of the young wife 
is supposed to be assured if only the day be genial up 
to the time of the sun's sinking. Then, come foul 
weather or fair, it is all the same so far as augury for 
her is concerned. 

Some such thought may have been passing through 
the mind of Clarkson Fielding on this particular morn- 
ing as he looked up at the sky. He understood enough 
of the evidences of the atmosphere and the season to 
know that a change was coming ; but he was glad to 
think that it was some hours off; and he wished 
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the sun to shine and give good omen for yet a while. 
As for Gabrielle, she knew nothing and thought nothing 
of weather symptoms : she only knew that she was full 
of happiness, although nervous and tremulous enough 
withal ; and the sun would have shone for her if it were 
the midst of an arctic winter. It must be owned that 
Clarkson Fielding was nervous and restless too that 
morning. When Wilberforce called for him, Clarkson 
was glad to be compelled to talk. It took him out of 
himself and his own emotions for the moment. There 
are occasions when even a Briton must be nervous. 
Wilberforce ventured on some mild pleasantry concern- 
ing his brother's evident condition. *I didn't think 
you knew there were such things as nerves,' he said. 
Clarkson answered good-humouredly and very truly that 
he had found out in himself a good many emotions 
lately of which he had not known anything before. 
Then they went out together. 

Paulina was waiting in much anxiety and impatience 
the coming of her confederate. She had adopted the 
plan which she told him of in order to render her 
anxiety bearable, and remained in bed until a very 
advanced hour of the morning. Paulina was a person 
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of that not uncommon class to whom the most delight- 
ful thing after great exertion is the full indulgence of 
laziness. She was as indolent as she was energetic* 
When she had nothing better to do she could lie in bed 
with all the satisfaction that Vendome himself might 
have felt. That great soldier, as we are told, never got 
out of bed except when he could not help it ; as, for ex- 
ample, when he had to put in an appearance at court, 
or to fight the English in the field. Even in his cam- 
paigns he lay in bed until it was absolutely necessary 
that he should get up and take command. Then he 
jumped up, put on a tremendous spurt of energy, 
showed that he had all the genius of a true commander ; 
sometimes, let us acknowledge, giving the English 
general a good deal more than that officer liked ; and 
then Vendome went to bed again. Paulina was a sort 
of feminine Vendome in alternation of action and repose 
and equal relish of each in its turn. She was, as a rule, 
very fond of having her breakfast in bed, and indeed 
seldom consumed that meal except while lolling there. 
This one particular morning, however, she was lazy 
on principle. Mr. Shandy finds that all mental trouble 
is best endured by mortals in a recumbent posture; 
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Paulina's philosophy had taught her that this is 
especially true of anxiety. So she lay in bed until it 
approached the hour at which Charlton might be 
expected ; and then she got up and dressed. 

Her anxiety had more than one cause. She had 
been a good deal impressed by Charlton's peculiar 
manner the evening before; and the longer she thought 
over it, the more she became convinced that it was in some 
way ominous. While he was with her she was too eager 
about the news he brought to pay much attention to his 
odd manner or to her own suspicions ; but after he had 
gone the impression deepened and deepened. * Some- 
thing is up with that chap,' she kept repeating to her- 
self; and she at once thought of treachery. Had he 
gone over to the other side ? Was he up to any dodge 
of that sort? Was he playing into Fielding's hands, 
and letting the other side see every card that she and 
he were preparing to use? When he came at one 
o'clock, might it perhaps be in the company of the 
minions of the law about to escort her to prison? 
Paulina had said very truly to Charlton that she would 
not care much about punishment if only she got her 
revenge. But suppose she only got the punishment* 
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and her enemies bad the revenge? Suppose she were 
dragged off to prison, and while she was there Fielding 
and Grabrielle got married ? 

The idea was insufferable. Paulina walked up and 
down the room restless as a hyena in a cage. She had 
at one moment a thought of going out to find Charlton, 
so dreadful did the delay and the suspense begin to seem. 
But the time was nearly up, and it would be merely 
absurd to run the risk of losing him altogether by 
vaguely hunting for him she knew not where. So she 
kept indoors and waited ; if that can be called waiting — 
that sort of performance which the hyena keeps up 
in her cage. The last five minutes seemed of never- 
ending length. Paulina hardly took her eyes from the 
little clock on the chimney-piece ; until at last she 
put her hand over her eyes and said she would not 
look up again until she heard it strike one. So she 
walked up and down, seeing nothing but the strip 
of floor just beneath her feet. At last the little 
clock piped out the one stroke. ^ He isn't coming 
at all I ' Paulina said to herself at once almost before 
the stroke had ceased to echo. In another mo- 
ment, however, she heard his foot upon the stairs. He 
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seemed to come with deliberate and torturing slow- 
ness. 

The door opened. Charlton came in. He had a 
strange expression on his face, partly as of triumph, 
partly as of amusement. The moment Paulina saw 
him she felt sure he had gone over to the other side. 
She met him with a fierce abruptness. 

VCome, man, your news I' she said. *Have you 
any news ? ' 

' Oh yes,' Charlton said slowly ; * I have news.' 

* Is it good or bad ? Out with it I ' 

* Good or bad for whom ? ' he asked with provoking 
deliberateness. ' For you, or for them ? ' 

* For me, of course. Is it good for me ? ' 

' Capital news for you,' he said ; * if your story is 
true, and you really want to have revenge on him.' 

' All right — that I do. Come, let's have it.' 

' Well, you have him in your power now — that's all ; 
under your very feet. You can send him to penal serv- 
itude at once.' 

' Why ? What has he been doing ? ' 

* Committing bigamy, I suppose,' Charlton quietly 
said, ' if your story is true ; and it is true, is it not ? ' 
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* What has he been doing ? ' she said again fiercely, 
and going up so close to Charlton that he involun- 
tarily drew back. 

* He has just been married,' Charlton answered, * to 
Gabrielle Vanthorpe; to her that was Gabrielle 
Yanthorpe, I mean.' 

* It's a lie,' Paulina screamed. * He daren't do it ; 
she wouldn't do it. Don't you believe it, Charlton; 
it's a lie.' 

* Seeing is believing. I saw them married.' 

* You saw them married ? ' 

* I saw them married ; I saw them with my own 
eyes ; I was in the church. Oh, it was quite a tip-top 
affair ; you ought to have been there. I dare say you 
would have been if you had only known in time.' He 
sneered undisguisedly at her now. 

* Look here,' she said ; * if you don't want me to do 
something dreadful to you, or to somebody, just tell me 
plain and straight where you were to-day and what you 
saw.' 

' It's easily told. I was at the church' — he named 
it — * this morning, and I saw Gabrielle Vanthorpe that 
was, married to Clarkson Fielding that is. I saw the 
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whole ceremony ; they are married as fast and firm as 
church and parson can make them. Sir Wilberforce 
Fielding was there ; and Lady Honeybell and Major 
Leven ; and you should have seen old Lefussis in a suit 
of new clothes and such a flower in his button-hole ! 
The bride looked beautiful, everyone said. She stopped 
to speak to me as she was leaving the church leaning 
on her husband's arm ; I didn't want to be seen, but she 
stopped and saw me and spoke to me. She is as good 
a woman as there is under heaven : she was able to 
think even at that moment about saving a wretch like 
me. She was, indeed. Saving me ! ' He laughed. 

Paulina did not pay much heed to thi& part of the 
story. She was thinking of other things. 

' Where have they gone ? ' she asked, making a 
movement as though she were about to rush out wildly 
in piursuit of them 

' They have gone ofif by train to Sir Wilberforce's 
house somewhere far down in the country ; a hundred 
miles oflF, I am told. They are actually gone ; I thought 
it would not be worth while coming to you until I could 
give you the news all complete.' 

' When did you know of this ? 
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* About the train ? oh, well, I asked someone in the 
churchy and then I went to the railway station and saw 
that they did actually go off — so that I might bring 
you all the news.' 

^ I don't mean about the train,' she said ; ' I mean, 
when did you hear that they were going to be married 
to-day ? ' 

^ I heard it last evening ; on the best authority, as 
people say.' 

* Before you came here to me ? ' 

*Yes; oh yes; certainly. As it happened, just 
before I came here to you.' 

* And you kept this a secret from me ? ' 

'Why, yes. I thought it best. You might be 
going to the church, perhaps, and making a disturbance, 
and bringing yourself into trouble. Besides, don't you 
see, if he is your husband, you have him completely at 
your mercy now, seeing that he has actually married 
this woman. I wouldn't spare him if I was you. He 
does not deserve it, if your story is true ; and of course 
it is true, is it not ? ' 

He spoke in such a tone as to make it perfectly plain 
that he knew her story to be false. 
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* You wretch ! ' she exclaimed. ' You coward ! ' and 
she heaped other opprobrious names upon him. * You 
have been deceiving me all this time. You were pre- 
tending to be my friend, and you were my enemy. You 
were a spy for them — that's what you were.' 

' Not at all,' he answered composedly. ' You will 
find, perhaps, that I have been your best friend. I have 
saved you from putting yourself in the way of being sent 
to the treadmill. If you had put yourself in their power 
one bit, they would have come down on you, don't you 
see ? Besides, you know, what would be the good of it ? 
You see, they didn't care twopence for anything you said ; 
they didn't believe your story for half a minute. They 
were sharper than I ; I was taken in for a whUe. Of 
course they knew all about it, and I didn't. But I found 
you out lately. You've made a bad business of it, Mrs. 
Vanthorpe ; and you ought to be greatly obliged to me 
for preventing you from making it still worse. But I 
don't know yet what Sir Wilberforce may be inclined to 
do ; and I think, if I were you, I wouldn't be found 
here any longer.' 

' You were in the business as well as I,' she screamed, 
turning on him a face white with passion. * You coward 
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and sneak ! You helped me ; you set me on ; you put 
things into my head ; you knew as well as I did that 
the whole thing was only a dodge to prevent him from 
getting married to her ; and you went into the plot with 
all your heart. If I sufiFer you shall suffer too.' 

* No,' Charlton said, with a grim distortion of the 
lips which was too painful to be called a smile ; ' I am 
safe enough. They can't touch me.' 

* You coward 1 ' she exclaimed. * I suppose you have 
given king's evidence, or whatever they call it. You 
are safe ? Oh, it is like you I Lord, what a fool I was I 
I might have seen it in your face. A coward like that 
couldn't even be true to his pal.' 

* I haven't given any evidence to anyone,' he said. 
^ I didn't mean that I was safe in that way. If you like 
to go and give king's evidence, as you call it, and try to 
get off, I think it wouldn't be half a bad thing. You 
may say, if you like, that I was a party to the whole 
plot. So I was ; I don't deny it ; I shan't find any 
fault with you if you go before any magistrate and tell 
the story from first to last.' 

Charlton expected with almost every word he spoke 
that she would actually make a furious assault upon 
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him, and, what with her strength and her desperation 
and his physical weakness, he did not believe his life 
would be safe in her hands. But somehow the crisis 
was too great for any mere burst of personal fury to 
satisfy Paulina. Her passion was not equal to any 
adequate expression of her wrongs, her complete dis- 
comfiture, her betrayal, her utter failure. She threw 
her arms once wildly about almost as one does who sud- 
denly falls into deep water ; and then she sat in a 
chair, and leant her elbows on the table, and covered 
her face with her large white hands. Suddenly she 
looked up and waved one of her hands at him ; an 
imperious gesture as if she were pushing him from her ; 
and she said in a hoarse voice : 

* Get away, man 1 Get right away out of this ! I 
don't want to be seen in this state by a fellow like you. 
Get away, I tell you, or it will be worse for you J 
Get away I ' 

Then she put her head down again and did not 
look up imtil she knew that he was gone. He went 
without saying a word, and he was never seen by her 
again. 

As soon as he had gone she gave full way to one of 
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those tropical .bursts of furious passion in which she 
seldom indulged except when alone. She knew quite 
well that the indulgence was necessary to her getting 
any such self-control again as would enable her to 
think over her situation with any tolerable degree of 
cool judgment. At last the tempest racked itself out, 
and she found, when she came to think things over, 
that her one predominant desire was for revenge upon 
Kobert Charlton. She could forgive everybody now 
but him. She even began to persuade herself that she 
owed something, after all, to that good sweet Gabrielle, 
and to be sorry that she had ever done a thing to harm 
the kind dear creatm-e. She wrought herself at length 
into a mood of very sweet penitence, and out of sheer 
goodness convinced herself that she was bound to min- 
ister to her own revenge. She dressed herself anew 
and with much care. She had had a light silk dress 
on ; she now arrayed herself in solemn black velvet 
with white lace collar and hardly any ornaments — a 
kind of ' Mourning Bride ' or ' Fair Penitent ' sort of 
garb. Paulina rememl)ered having seen in her early 
days some stately tragedy queen arrayed in such a style 
when she appeared in some scene which was intended 
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to illustrate the dignity of complete repentance and 
self-surrender. She put on a heavy black veil which 
was to shroud her face until the moment should come 
for lifting it and allowing someone to see that the 
self-denounced offender was not altogether without 
charm. Paulina had been in the days of her youth a 
barmaid in the immediate neighbourhood of Bow 
Street, and, like most young women thus circumstanced, 
she had a familiar knowledge of the ways and the 
business hours of the London police courts. She knew 
that her present residence was actually within the 
jurisdiction of Bow Street. So when all her make-up 
was satisfactorily concluded she sent for a cab — a heavy 
four-wheeler, because, though she hated that kind of 
conveyance, yet she felt that the sprightly hansom was 
quite unsuited to the business of repentance and self- 
denunciation. She drove to Bow Street, had an inter- 
view with the sitting magistrate, accused herself of 
being a party to a conspiracy, told him the full details, 
and gave the name of the Surrey-side lodging-houst 
keeper and that of Eobert Charlton as her accomplices 
and fellow-conspirators. , The story at first seemed 
incredible and absunj, and Paulina's manner filled the 
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magistrate with the conviction that he had to do with 
a lunatic. Her tragic air was something tremendous. 
She demanded to be conducted forthwith to a dungeon ; 
only stipulating that her accomplice and betrayer, aH 
she called Bobert Charlton, should be conducted, for 
his part, to a similar lodging. 

, * Worthy magistrate,' the fair penitent exclaimed, 
^ look on me I I am not mad. Do not think it. I am 
a child of misfortune, and I have fallen into the hand^ 
of plotters, and I have been induced to join in a wicked 
plot against one who was all kindness to me. Scorn 
me ; I deserve it all ; but do not refuse to believe my 
story. Hasten and let the innocent be saved before it 
is too late. I am not mad ; no, by Heaven, I am not 
mad!' 

She sank into a chair and felt that this was a scene 
worthy of a heroine. The magistrate sent for Sir 
Wilberforce Fielding and Major Leven, and, having 
talked with them, came to the conclusion that Paulina 
was not mad and that there was something in her 
story. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

^ONE MINDED LIKE THE WEATHER, MOST ITNQUIETLT.' 

EvENiNa was setting in as Robert Charlton returned to 
Bolingbroke Place. A change, had come over the day ; 
there was something strange and ominous in the atmo- 
sphere and in the sky. Heavy yellow clouds showing as 
if charged with thunder were coming together slowly 
and settling along the horizon. An uncanny light 
gleamed from beneath their edges. The air was thick ; 
there seemed a kind of yellow fog abroad ; only it was 
not like the familiar visitation of our November days, any 
more than it resembled the golden haze of the Campagna 
or Thrasymene. A storm of some sort appeared about to 
burst in thunder and rain, and yet it did not come. It 
exhaled, one might have thought, in the curious yellow 
haze, and was dissipated unwholesomely abroad. People 
passing along the streets sometimes stopped and looked 
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up amazed at the unusual appearance of the sky and the 
clouds. It must be something very unusual that can 
attract the ordinary Londoner to look up at the sky. 
A cab-horse down, or a man having his boots blacked, 
or a woman raising a window, will attract him fast 
enough, and indeed will hold him from the pursuit of 
his journey as Punch and Judy hold an errand-boy* 
But there must be something wonderful going on in the 
flky before it vrill strike him as calling for observation. 
This evening, people did stop to look up at the sky, and 
they then usually looked down hastily at the pavement, 
expecting to see it flecked with great raindrops ; and 
forthwith glanced up at the sky again as if seeking 
there for explanation of something that puzzled them. 
•i3ome hurried on as if to escape from the expected 
-downpour : and then after a moment or two, seeing 
that no downpour appeared to be coming, they slackened 
their pace and looked as if they had not expected any- 
thing in particular. As Robert Charlton turned down 
Bolingbroke Place its aspect was very peculiar, for its 
narrowness allowed it to be completely canopied by one 
of the thick yellow clouds. Charlton walked up to the 
door under this strange unwholesome ill-omened roof of 
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cloud. He looked up once or twice, and hastily looked 
down again as if he did not like the sight. 

He opened the door with his latch-key and went in. 
Before the door of what were Fielding's rooms he 
stopped for a moment and listened. All was silence. 
He tried the door. It was unlocked as usual. He 
opened' it and looked in. The rooms were evidently 
unoccupied still. If Lefussis meant to have them, he 
had not made any way in their occupation yet. All the 
things that Fielding owned were gone, and the rooms 
were reduced to their ordinary London-lodging condi- 
tion. Charlton stood for a moment thinking how badly 
things had gone with him since first he iised to enter 
those roomB ; how happily all had turned out for Field- 
ing, and how niiserably for him. He saw everything 
now in cold clear light ; he had no more illusions about 
himself or anyone else. He now saw Fielding only as 
kind, generous, and manly ; his own ignoble jealousies 
about Janet appeared to him exactly what they might 
have appeared to any impartial observer. He saw that 
every evil that had come on him had come by his own 
fault, by his own direct action and invoca.tion. He had 
persistently turned kindness into unkindness and in- 
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terpreted good as evil. He had allowed himself to be 
possessed of devils. He had invited them, and they 
came at last. Yet he did not feel exactly repentant. 
He had only a dull pervading sensation that everything 
had gone wrong, and that he was the cause of it all ; 
that he had himself to blame. But he had not the 
moral energy to blame himself in the healthy way of 
one who is resolved that if he has done harm he vdll try 
to atone for it, and that if he has fallen he will try to 
get up again. He had, Indeed, a vague sense of satis- 
faction in having completely thwarted Paulina, and thus 
done gome service, however small, to Qabrielle; and 
there was just enough of a better soul left in him to 
make him feel a certain satisfaction in the thought that 
Gabrielle would never know it was he who had done 
this much good. He was proud, that is to say, that his 
attempt to do her a service was wholly unrecognised 
and unrewarded. But he had no true repentant 
purpose. He had no thought of the one only way by 
which he could have made his repentance of some 
account to others — of trying to redeem his life and re- 
trieve himself, and win back the affection and confidence 
of his wife and make her happy. His nature had not the 
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moral fibre for this. It was too limp and nerveless. 
All he felt was that he was good for nothing any more. 
So he closed the door of the room again, and he 
dragged heavily up the stairs. Through each window, 
as he mounted, the yellow atmosphere showed itself with 
what seemed to him a baleful glare. As he rose some- 
what high he came to a landing with a window from 
which he could just see the tops of two trees far away 
somewhere; he could see them against the sky, and no- 
thing else. His mind went back to a time when he 
lived with his father and mother in a small London 
room, very high up, from the window of which he 
could just see the tips of two trees that seemed to him 
then to be growing in the land of romance and of 
youth, and of the strange sweet adventures which fan- 
ciful boyhood expects vaguely for coming manhood's 
days. He used to think wonderingly of what was on 
the other side of those trees, and how they could be 
reached, and whether he should reach them, and what 
exquisite experiences of love and struggle and strictly 
romantic heroic suffering and final success he should 
have when he got there. The odd idea struck him that 
perhaps these were the same two trees now seen from 
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another point of view. * I have got to the other side 
now indeed,' Charlton thought as he turned away ; 
^ and this is what I have come to. This is the other 
side. This is the end.' 

He went into his room and sat down and fell into a 
kind of half-torpid reverie. After a while — he did not 
know how long it was — he was startled by a knock at 
the door. The idea of his having further communica- 
tion with the outer world seemed unnatural to him. 
He got up slowly and let in Mn Lefussis. 

The face of Lefussis was beaming with joy. 

* I saw you at the church to-day, Charlton,' he said. 
* I didn't see your wife, by the way. She isn't unwell, 
I hope?' 

* No,' Charlton answered ; * she isn't unwell.' 

* Was she there ? 

^ She is staying with her aunt ; her aunt is Mrs. 
Bramble — a servant at the house of the lady who was 
married to-day ; a housekeeper ; that's the same as a 
servant, isn't it ? I dare say my wife has told you of it 
often enough. She is not very good at keeping secrets.' 
The coming of Lefussis seemed to have sent Charlton 
back into all the old ignoble realisms, the petulances 
and jealousies, and the re^t. 
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' If it was a secret,' the chivalric Lefussis declared, 
' I am convinced Mrs. Charlton could be relied upon to 
keep it locked in her breast against the tortures of 
all the tyrants in the world. But I honour her for not 
thinking it necessary to make any secret of the highly 
respectable and responsible position occupied by her 
aunt in the household of a most charming and a most 
distinguished lady. At the same time, Charlton, I 
think it right to observe that your wife never said any- 
thing to me on the subject that I can recollect. She 
doubtless did not think it necessary.' 

* Very well,' Charlton said listlessly. 

* Was it not a touching sight to-day ? ' Lefussis 
went on. *How charming she looked I how sweet 
and modest! And what a noble fellow he is! They 
have the good wishes of all who know them. May 
I say, Charlton, my good friend, without seeming to 
soar too much into the rhetorical, that the good wishes 
of all who know them follow them into their new life as 
the plaudits of the delighted audience follow into his 
retirement for the night the great actor who has given 
them so much pleasure ? ' 

' That would not have been bad for a speech at a 
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wedding breakfast,' Charlton grimly observed. * Was 
it prepared with any such view ? ' 

^ The same cynic as ever I ' Lefussis said with eyes 
of beaming good nature. ^ Still the same I Even the 
nuptials of the beautiful and the brave don't win him 
for a moment away into more genial words I But I 
don't mind, Charlton ; I know it is only words with you, 
this little cynicism; I know what a substratum of 
kindly feeling is beneath all that rugged siur&ce. Yes, 
yes ; the man who has the adoration of that dear little 
wife of yours must have some right to it. Well, well, 
I was glad to see you there to-day ; though I hadn't any 
opportunity of getting near you. If I had been near 
you, I would have asked if you had ever heard anything 
more of that odd vulgar woman who made these absurd 
charges against our friend Clarkson Fielding? Has 
she absconded ? ' 

* I know nothing about her, now.' 

*No, no, of course you wouldn't know anything 
about her yourself; but I thought you might have heard, 
perhaps. It is an odd thing that from the first moment 
I saw that woman I set her down as a liar of the first 
magnitude. I hope Fielding will have the firmness to 
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prosecute her to the utmost extent of the law's rigour. 
I told him so more than once. It isn't any personal 
affair of his ; if it were, I should be for mercy as well as 
anyone ; but it is a public duty ; it is for the public 
safety. Think how that woman got taken up as a sort 
of leader of a movement here ; and think of the harm 
that may be brought on any good and great cause by 
such a creature. No, no ; the utmost rigour of the law 
ought to be administered to her — ^to her and her 
accomplices, whoever they may be. You agree with 
me, Charlton, my good friend ? ' 

*If I were an accomplice of hers,' Charlton said, 
* I should take care to get outside the reach of justice.' 

* Quite so ; yes ; you think the case so clear against 
her ? You are right, Charlton ; quite right. Well, to 
pass to other topics. Do you observe, Charlton, that 
I am somewhat in good spirits to-day, more than 
usual ? ' 

* You do seem to me to be very happy,' Charlton 
said, looking at him curiously. *You seem out of 
place in this dismal old room.' 

* Dismal ? Oh, come, dismal ! — " stone walls do not 
a prison make," you know. When Mrs. Charlton is here, 
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her presence gilds these — ah, ah — spaces, let us say. 
But I am somewhat radiant. First, I am delighted at 
the auspicious marriage of our two dear friends ; and in 
the next instance I have some good news of my own«' 

Charlton, with one hand screening his eyes, looked 
up at him with a certain melancholy curiosity. The 
gaunt figure of Lefussis had in it ordinarily something 
that roused in Robert Charlton a sense of the ridiculous. 
He always looked with great contempt upon Lefussis, 
and did not give to his accoimts of interviews with high 
officials any credit for even that basis of truth which they 
really possessed, and which the uncontrolled imagina- 
tion of poor Lefussis piled up with the very palaces and 
Taj-Mahals of political responsibility. It is not difficult 
for a pushing self-conceited person in London^ who is 
always busy in the political crowd, to get to an 
occasional interview with some great official ; and 
when Lefussis was admitted to speech of a secretary of 
state, he took the civil commonplaces of bored officialism 
for private and confidential communications. Charlton 
did not believe in his good news now. His melancholy 
curiosity was only for the poor creature who allowed 
himself to be gulled with vain imaginings. 
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* Yes,' Lefussis said ; * congratulate me, Charlton ; I 
have got an appointment. At last ; at last.' 

* Indeed ? That is, you have been promised an 
appointment, don't you mean ? ' 

*No, no; more than that. Quite different, my 
dear friend. I have had private assurance that the 
place is at my disposal. Just the very thing I should 
have wished for; hoc erat in votis, Charlton 1 The 
place of assistant-deputy administrator of the St. 
Xavier's Settlements, where my dear friend Victor 
Heron was administrator once. I had the news to-day 
in confidence from Sir Wilberforce Fielding himself.' 

Charlton now began to be really surprised. This 
was something like substance. 

* Yes, indeed. The fact is, it was he who took the 
thing in hand ; inspired, I need hardly say, by my 
dear friends Clarkson and Gabrielle Fielding. He has 
ever so many powerful friends, and he doesn't do any- 
thing in politics himself, and never asks a favoiu: ; so of 
course, when he said a word for an old colonial servant 
like myself, who was unjustly treated by a former 
government, the thing was done. Yes; I am to go 
out almost immediately. A splendid thing, Charlton ; 
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salary and emoluments come to quite five hundred 
a year. Five hundred a year, Charlton ; think of that. 
Why, my dear fellow, I am not ashamed to say that 
for years back I have seldom been in a position to 
expend much more than fifty pounds a year.' 

There was a twinkle of moisture in the eyes of 
Lefussis. He turned away for a moment. Then he 
resumed his former position. 

^Well, that's the good news, Charlton,' he said; 
* and I was anxious to tell you first thing. I knew I 
could count on your congratidations. We are old 
friends ; and I may say we have tasted of the cup of 
adversity together. I say we hive tasted of it^ because 
I am well, assured that for you there is prosperity in 
store. You are young; you have energy; you have 
talents, sir — great artistic talents ; and you have friends 
who will stand by you until you can stand up for your- 
self. Your course, Charlton, is clear.' 

* So it is,' Charlton said. ' My course is clear.' 

* I am delighted to hear you say so.' Lefussis was 
not a particularly observant person, and he followed 
Charlton's words without noticing the manner in which 
they were spoken. ^I knew it, of course, but I am 
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to be made sure. Thank Heaven, then, we are all in a 
fair way. And so we are all leaving this old place 1 It 
will know us no more, Charlton. Fielding is gone ; and 
I am going ;*and you will go next. Well, I hope three 
good fellows will come in our places and be prosperous too 
in their turn. Good evening, Charlton, my dear friend. 
You will give my compliments to your wife, won't you ? ' 

* When I see her,' Charlton said. 

* I may look in upon you to-morrow morning as I 
pass,' Lefussis said, * if I have any further news.' 

' I am going to be locked in and very busy all to- 
morrow,' Charlton answered without looking up. 

* Oh, indeed ? very good ; to-haorrow evening then, 
perhaps, somewhere about this hour.' 

* If you knock about this hour to-morrow evening,' 
said Charlton, * and I hear you, TU open the door and 
shall be glad to see you. I can promise you that much.' 

* Oh, I'll make you hear me fast enough.' 

* You may have to knock loudly.' 

*Why so, my dear friend? are you likely to be 
asleep ? ' Lefussis asked, turning back as he was about 
to leave the room, and for the first time looking at 
Charlton with a certain surprise or curiosity. 
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* I may be asleep,' Charlton said ; * very likely.' 

* Then why should I disturb you, my dear friend ? ' 

* You will not distiurb me.' 

Lefussis stopped for a moment uncertain ; but 
Charlton had buried his head in his work again, and did 
not appear inclined to carry on any more conversation. 
Lefussis was not a very keen observer of men He 
studied the affairs of continents and of nations only. 
But he was dimly conscious of something odd in the 
manner of Charlton which impressed him with a certain 
uncomfortable sensation, and which he was able to re- 
call very vividly afterwards. For the moment, how- 
ever, he paid no further attention to it. He asked 
Charlton if he had noticed the strange look of the 
evening, and he predicted a storm. Then he said good 
night and went to his own room, to sit there alone and 
meditate for hoiurs on the bright future which he saw 
at length expanding before him, and which was to repay 
him for so many years of hope deferred. 

When Lefussis had gone, Charlton sat for some time 
thinking. Then he got up and began to put things in 
order as if he were preparing the place for some new 
tenant. He kept going in and out of the two rooms in- 
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cessantly, arranging every article of dress or furniture 
in its proper place. Once it so happened that in his 
arrangements he brought a cloak which Janet had left 
behind her out of the bedroom and put it for the time . 
on a chair in the sitting-room. He forgot it there 
apparently, and it was allowed to rest on the chair 
while he went on with his self-appointed labour. He 
had now a lamp lighted in each room ; but the lamps 
were not fully turned on, and the light was dim. Once, 
as he came out of the bedroom, his eyes fell upon the 
chair with the cloak on it ; and his surprised imagina- 
tion filled the cloak with the familiar form, and for the 
moment he actually thought that Janet herself was 
there. He gave a shrill cry, like that of a restless 
sleeper, and called ^ Janet, Janet ! ' and then the empty 
cloak became an empty cloak again, and he took it up 
and threw it aside with a growl of contempt for his out- 
break of imagination. When he had got everything 
into such order as seemed to him fitting, he went into 
the bedroom, locked the door, carefully closed the 
windows, and covered over their crevices with table- 
covers and such-like articles ; and stuflfed the chimney 
with old garments, and stopped up the keyholes. 

VOL. III. B 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



THE NIGHT 07 STOKH. 



The storm broke at last on London ; and broke in 
fury. So wild a storm bad not been felt in tbe 
metropolis for many a year. It was more like some 
tornado in tbe tropics than an outburst of bad weather 
in moderate London. It came first with a fierce down- 
pour of rain which swept over the streets like the rush 
of a great stream bursting its bounds ; and there was 
blue lightning, and a wind that made steeples rock, 
and seemed as if it meant to uproot the trees in the 
quiet parks wholly unused to such passionate vehemence. 
^Tien the rain ceased, the wind only grew still more 
fierce and furious. It was about ten o'clock when the 
rain set in, and by eleven the hurricane was blowing. 
It soon swept the streets well*nigh clear of passengers. 
Those who had to fare home in despite of it found 
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themselves blown round comers and glad to cling to 
lamp-posts, even though these supporters shook and 
creaked and rattled in the blast. The crossing of a 
bridge was a formidable piece of work even for a stout 
man. Here and there a little party would be seen re- 
turning southward from one of the theatres, two men 
and a woman perhaps, and their efforts to get across one 
of the bridges seemed like the enterprise of Bruce's ever- 
lasting spider, so often were they beaten back and so 
sturdily and good-humouredly did they try the attempt 
again. The men put the woman between them, and 
with her clinging to each they boldly breasted the gale. 
They were driven back, and they were compelled to 
twirl round, to turn sideways, edgeways, any way to get 
out of the full force of the wind. Then they made a 
rush when there was a little lull and got a certain way, 
and so, no doubt, at last accomplished the passage with 
much laughter and screaming and rustling of skirts and 
wild clutching of hats. The boats and barges under 
the bridges were torn from their moorings and dashed 
against each other with creaking and groaning that 
sounded sometimes like the agony of human beings 
drowning in some darksome pool. There was a high 
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tide, too, to make matters worse, and on the low-lying 
south side the water flooded many of the houses and 
drove the inmates into the howling and rain-scourged 
streets for shelter. 

In many houses that were not at all shaky or in 
danger people sat up half the night watching and 
shivering and not knowing what to do — afraid to remain 
indoors and not liking to trust themselves to the wet 
and windy streets, with, after all, perhaps, no real peril 
to their roofs to warrant any precipitation. These were, 
however, only the nervous few. People in general only 
thought of the storm as having a possible danger for 
other persons, perhaps even in other towns, or out at 
sea, but did not think it had any particular application 
to themselves. Perhaps the only serious danger was 
for old and unsteady houses that stood alone or at the 
end of a row or at a comer, and against which, there- 
fore, the wind was free to blow with all its strength. 
There was not a great deal of harm done. Here and there 
a house or part of a house fell in, and then there was wild 
consternation all through that quarter, and report ran 
that half London was being blown down, and people 
swarmed into the streets until the moment of alarm 
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passed away and they one by one crept under cover 
again. The storm had at least given good warning, 
and there was time for those to get away who feared 
that their roofs would not hold up over their heads. 
There was crash and noise enough everywhere to keep 
alarm alive and prevent people from being taken 
unawares. 

Slates and bricks and chimney-pots were falling 
here and there ; many an old sign-post which had swung 
for generations uninjured came clattering to the ground. 
In dull old out-of-the-way streets there were ancient 
publichouses with signs bearing names which carried 
one back a generation or two in the history of popular 
hero-worship ; where the * Admiral Bodney ' or the 
' Sidney Smith ' or the * Begent's Arms ' emblazoned on 
a swinging board told of a steady-going business that 
did not trouble itself about new ways and new heroes*. 
In many such places the old signs came tumbling down, 
and were never put up again. They might have 
remained there for ever, only for the storm ; but when 
they actually did come down, the owners suddenly dis- 
covered that it was time to make a change and to move 
with the age. More than one ^ Beaconsfield Arms ' and 
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* Oyprus House * dates from that storm and the falls 
that it brought along with it. 

Janet Charlton was one of those whom the storm 
alarmed, although hardly for herself. She was well 
housed in Grabrielle's little dwelling, and though the 
trees were blown about with much crash and disturbance, 
yet the possibility of anything happening to the house 
itself, beyond at most the fall of a chimney-pot, could 
hardly have occurred even to nervous and timorous 
Janet. But it had been a melancholy day with her. 
She was sincerely delighted at Oabrielle's happiness : 
she would have gladdened at anything that gave her 
and Fielding any joy. Yet the marriage and its sur- 
roundings could not but fill poor Janet's heart with 
thoughts of her own marriage, her own disappoint- 
ments, her own misery and loneliness, and she 
shed many a tear as she moped through the deserted 
rooms. They had a specially deserted air just now; 
for Mrs. Leven had sent at once and dismantled 
the memorial room, and had every relic of Albert 
Vanthorpe carried away from the place. All thiiJ 
gave such an appearance to a house as it might 
have when a dead body is borne out of it in its 
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coffin. The dismantled room had a dismal fascination 
for poor Janet, who kept haunting it as sadly as a 
ghost might have done, and truly to as little purpose 
as ghosts usually have when frequenting drearily the 
houses of the living. When the sun faded out of the 
sky and the yellow ominous clouds began to cover up 
everything with a sulphurous pall, Janet got to think 
that the end of the world, or something very like 
it, must surely be at hand ; and when at last the storm 
burst, it found her with shattered nerves, all terror- 
stricken anticipation and agony of fear. Mrs. Bramble 
was an early woman, and was somewhat displeased to 
see, as she passed Janet's room, that the light was 
streaming from under the door. She knocked at the 
door and, without waiting for any answer, opened it 
and went in, and found Janet fully dressed and looking 
out of the window with uneasy eyes. This seemed 
to Mrs. Bramble highly irregular ; and she always held 
to the opinion that when the mistress of a house was 
absent, things ought to go on with special regularity. 
Otherwise she thought there would be a sort of defec- 
tion of duty. 

Mrs. Bramble was not able to speak without a 
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certain sharpness of tone when she saw Janet fully 
dressed at such an hour. 

' Goodness gracious, child I whatever are you doing 
there ? Why ain't you in bed asleep ? Don't you know 
it's past eleven ? ' 

' I can't sleep, aunt ; I don't like to go to bed. 
Don't you hear the storm how it rages among the 
trees?' 

'I hear the wind, sure enough; and it's dreadful; 
but you and I can't stop it, Janet ; and it won't do us 
any harm. This house won't be blown down, you 
may be sure of that.' 

'No; I wasn't thinking of that, aunt; I was 
thinking ' 

* Yes ; what were you thinking of ? ' 

* I was thinking — of Robert. I wonder if any barm 
has happened to him ? ' 

* Goodness, Janet ! not a bit, you may be sure. 
What harm could happen to him ? You don't suppose 
the wind would blow him away, do you? You may 
set your mind at rest about him ; nothing ever happens 
to that sort of man.' 

*I don't know; I feel uneasy; I can't tell why. 
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but I am afraid something bad is happening to 
Robert.' 

Mrs. Bramble grew impatient. 

* Janet, you are too absurd. Why are you thinking 
about that man at all ? I dare say he isn't thinking 
about you.' 

* I don't know,' poor Janet said ; * perhaps he 
isn't ; I can't help that ; I am thinking about him. I 
am sure we shall hear some bad news of him soon. 
Why is there such a storm at such a time ? and why 
was the sky so yellow all the evening, aunt ? it isn't 
natural.' 

Mrs. Bramble gave a little impatient laugh. 

'My good girl, I ain't anything of a weather- 
prophet, and I don't know why the sky was yellow or 
why the storm came. I suppose Providence sends 
storms when it sees fit, and makes the sky any colour 
it likes. But I can tell you one thing for certain : the 
sky wasn't yellow nor the storm didn't come because of 
your husband or anything about him. He ain't of 
quite so much importance as all that, I can assure you.' 

' I didn't mean that,' said Janet ; ' I only meant 
that when such strange things happen, people get 
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frightened — women do, and they think perhaps some- 
thing is happening to those they care about. Bobert 
don't deserve it of me; but I can't help thinking of 
him to-night. Aunt, do you think I could go to him ? ' 
< Go to him ? to-night ? at this hour of the night ? ' 

* Yes, aunt ; it is not so very late. If I could just 
go and make sure that he was well ' 

* You silly goose 1 Of course you can't go at this 
hour of the night. Who is to go with you ? and how 
could you get in there if you did go ? and how do you 
know he is there ? How do you know what sort of a 
welcome you would get if you saw him ? ' 

* I don't know ; I dare say he wouldn't like it ' 

*You may be sure he wouldn't. Go to bed, 

there's a good girl, and we'll talk it over in the 
morning.' 

^I suppose that is the best thing to do,' Janet said 
despondently. * I am sorry for troubling you, aunt ; 
but I got so full of strange fancies, somehow.' 

' Please, Janet, don't tell me of any strange fancies 
at this time of night ; I don't want to be put from my 
sleep. I have something to do to-morrow, and I can't 
afford to lose my night's rest.' 
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Janet plaintively acknowledged the practical justice 
of this appeal, and she learned from the increasing 
acerbity of her aunt's tone of voice that it was time to 
bring the dialogue to a close. Mrs. Bramble was a 
thoroughly kind and good woman, but she had very 
little sympathy with people's &ncies. She was an 
efficient woman, and much prided herself on her 
efficiency ; and she was strongly of opinion that if people 
wanted to be of any use in the world, they had better 
not trouble themselves and their friends with such 
things as fancies. 

Janet made no further remonstrance. But she did 
not go to bed or to sleep just then. She stood at the 
window and tried to peer into the wild night, and 
shuddered at every new roar of the wind and crash of 
the trees, and endeavoured to make out in what direc- 
tion lay Bolingbroke Place, and wondered if Robert was 
there, and if he was sorry that she was not with him. 

The wind certainly was blowing with peculiar 
ferocity and eflfect over Bolingbroke Place. It will be 
remembered that Bolingbroke Place consisted of one row 
of tall old decaying houses, with a long wall in front of 
them and another wall stopping up the thoroughfare at 
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the end. Bolingbroke Place was, in fact, only a lane 
or a court, with a row of houses for one side and a dead 
wall for the other. The wall screened one of the drear 
old gardens of the institutions with which the region 
abounded, and now over this wall the wind was free to 
blow with all its might and main in the face of the row 
of houses. The house in which Charlton lived was the 
last in the row, and had therefore an unprotected side 
as well as an unprotected front. It was alwajs a shaky 
and decaying old structure. The reader will perhaps 
remember the shuddering sensation which came over. 
Oabrielle the first time she turned into Bolingbroke 
Place and saw its grey and mournful old walls, with the 
gaunt doorways and the crumbling steps. The wind 
now made wild woik among the chimney-pots and in 
and out of the corridors and along the rattling window- 
sashes of the forlorn old building. One need not have been 
very nervous to feel some alarm when with every fresh 
spasm of the storm the old house strained and shivered 
and creaked almost as much as a ship might in a mid- 
Atlantic gale. But the occupiers of the house were, for 
the most part, of the happy-go-lucky, or the unhappy- 
go-unlucky, order, who did not trouble themselves much 
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with thinking what was likely to come next, but waited 
indifferently and let things take their way. It did not 
appear as if the fierceness of the storm much troubled 
Eobert Charlton. No sound came from his rooms after 
he had locked himself in. Nor did Mr. Lefussis at first 
pay much attention to the raging of the gale and the 
rattling of the window-panes and sashes. He had some- 
thing else to think of. He was at once workingand dream* 
ing. He was making preparations for his new career, and 
he was indulging in the most delightful fancies as to its 
successes. His work of arranging and packing might 
have been easily done, only that when he had made 
any arrangement complete as he thought, he instantly 
found that it was all wrong and had to be gone over 
again. What with this constant work of doing and un- 
doing and his delicious dreams of future success, fame, 
and happiness, the hours passed away quickly enough, 
and he had not much leisure to think of the storm that 
raged outside, and indeed pervaded very palpably the 
howling corridors and the gusty chambers. In truth, 
Lefussis was not in Bolingbroke Place at all. He was 
away in soft islands amid languishing southern seas, 
where all manner of injustice had long been wrought 
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on benign natives, and where he, Jasper Lefiissis, bad 
come to undo all the wrong and earn a monument 
more lasting than brass. 

One tremendous rush of the wind, greater and 
fiercer than any that had gone before, startled Lefiissis 
back to the substantial world of present London. In 
all fierce gusts of wind in a city there are blended 
sounds that seem like cries of human agony and the 
crash of falling buildings, and Lefussis thought he 
heard some such sounds now. Could any chimney or 
gables have fallen near him ? It was a terribly ancient 
and shaky quarter, he knew, in which Bolingbroke 
Place stood, and Bolingbroke Place was about the 
shakiest of all, and the particular house which held 
Lefussis he might have assumed to be the most rickety 
tenement of the whole region. Still, Lefussis was not 
thinking of that house ; no one expects that anything 
is going to happen to the house be lives in. But when 
this tremendous roar of wind came, Lefussis felt the 
floor beneath him tremble and shake, and for a moment 
it occurred to him that the shock of an earthquake 
was passing over the place. But the loud, splitting, 
crashing sound was too near to be the echo of any far- 
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off convulsion ; and suddenly Lefussis saw to his 
horror that a wall before him was distinctly parting in 
two near its juncture with another wall. The first 
impression of humanity on seeing any entirely strange 
sight is to regard it as something quite in the ordinary 
course of things, and Lefussis must have gazed for a 
full second of time at the sundering wall before it 
occurred to him to think of the meaning of that por- 
tentous spectacle. Then he jumped to his feet and ran 
into the passage, crying out that the house was falling. 
He ran to the door of Charlton's room, and beat and 
kicked at it, and shouted to Charlton to get up, and he 
tried to drive in the door with might and main, but it 
was firmly locked inside, and he could not force it open % 
it seemed the one firm thing in all that tottering tene- 
ment. He found the passages now filled with excited 
people dressed, half-dressed, hardly dressed at all, 
making for the stairs and the street as for bare life. 
Griving one last and useless kick at Charlton's door, 
Lefussis ran downstairs too. 

Some of the rooms in the house were fortunately un- 
occupied ; and there were not many women or children 
there at any time. Bolingbroke-Place lodgers were usually 
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persons of somewhat ready and self-sufficing ways ; and 
they were quick to get out of any difficulty with very little 
notice. The old house kept heaving and cracking a good 
deal before it finally collapsed. Bafbers and beams were 
heard to snap, and volumes of antique dust poured forth 
on every side. Ancient wainscotings groaned and 
creaked, and at last broke up and sent affrighted rats 
scampering in whisking haste all over the crashing; 
floors. The inmates had good warning, therefore^ and 
were some of them already out in the street, and some 
even in the square beyond, when the upper floors were 
heard to give way and to fall with a half-smothered crash 
like an avalanche whose voice is stifled in the new 
masses of snow which receive it in its descent. Every- 
one was safely out of the danger except Robert Charlton. 
In the confusion, not many thought of him ; and when 
he was thought of, people were not even certain 
whether he was in the house at the time; everyone 
knew that he was out a great deal of nights lately ; and 
although Lefussis had seen him in the evening, yet it 
was well known that it was not until a much later hour 
that he usually went out. It seemed at first, therefore, 
highly probable that he too had escaped the ruin. 
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Lefussis was able to say that although he had risked his 
own life by waiting to give the alarm to Charlton, and 
although he had knocked and kicked and shouted with 
an energy that might have wakened the famous Seven 
Sleepers themselves, he had not received any answer 
or heard the faintest sound of life stirring in Charlton's 
room. So it was set down for the moment as certain 
that Charlton too had escaped, and that no one had 
been harmed by the sudden fall of the house. For the 
house was down; the old tenement in Bolingbroke 
Place, where Gabrielle first met her lover, was a shape- 
less heap of unpicturesque ruins. 

When the ruins came to be explored, it was found 
that Charlton had not escaped. But although his body 
was found buried beneath a mound of fallen masonry, 
it was not certain that he had died a victim to the 
accident. From a few evidences left behind him it was 
inferred by some that he had intended to kill himself 
that night with charcoal in the painless French fashion — 
his temperament always shrank from pain ; but it was 
not certain whether he had accomplished his purpose ip 
his own way, or had been anticipated by the storm and 

vou III. s 
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the fall of the house. Lefusgis was of opinion that 
Charlton had done the work, or at least was doing it, 
when he knocked and tried to save him ; and that he 
was then too stupefied to answer, or else was actually 
dead. But he did not say much about this. It would 
be less painful for Janet and for others, he thought, if 
it were still possible to believe that Charlton was merely 
the victim of an accident; and for once Lefussis knew 
how to hold his tongue. 

The death of Robert Charlton, it may be said at 
once, put a stop to any further proceedings in the 
matter of Paulina and her confession. Paulina was 
allowed to go her ways ; nobody cared to punish her. 
She returned to the United States and took to the stage 
in New Orleans. She was generally understood to have 
some romantic story, people did not precisely know 
what ; but it was assumed to have something to do 
with a secret marriage, a conspiracy, and the British 
aristocracy. There was a somewhat general impres- 
sion that if she had her rights she would have been 
called Lady Paulina ; and indeed some persons 
among her acquaintance did address her by that title, 
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and she did nofc reprehend them. Many biographies of 
her appeared in the Southern papers, the particulars of 
which were for the most part inexact. A mysterious 
lialo of fame surrounded the Lady Paulina, and the 
Lady Paulina enjoyed it. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

* FAREWELL, TB LOVERS; THE 8WEET DAY IS TOURS.' 

We may be allowed to turn back a few hours in the 
Btory. It is evening; and Clarkson and Gabrielle 
Fielding are alone in the grounds around Sir Wilber- 
force's house in the country. They had travelled down 
an easy run of a hundred miles or so, and found them- 
selves now as far away from all associations of London 
as though they were in the heart of some fer-oflf country. 
They had had all the smgular beauty of the day during 
their journey ; they seemed to have travelled away even 
from the promises of storm which had been brooding 
over London and were to be fulfilled at last. It is 
needless to say that they were very happy. Perhaps 
there was a certain sense of security in their happiness 
which is not given even to all true lovers. Each had 
peculiarities of character which marked the one as a 
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man, the other as a woman, unlike others, Clarkson 
Fielding knew perfectly well that he had found in 
Gabrielle the one woman whom he could love and live 
with, whom he could recognise as his appointed com- 
panion for life ; and he knew that he would love her 
always as well as he knew that he would like sunshine 
and the summer always. To Gabrielle her love and her 
marriage came as a positive rescue from a lif6 of which 
she was growing weary, A new life in the true sense 
was opening on her ; a life of genuine deep love, and 
therefore, come what might, of happiness. The reality 

of the past seemed at its best but a dull dream and a 

« 

mistake. Now for the first time she seemed to liVe 
and to have a motive for living. 

The new life could not have begun more delight- 
fully than among those ancient quiet trees in the 
evening. Clarkson had not seen the place for years, 
and it gave him great pleasure to go over it with 
Gabrielle now and to tell her of the many associations 
he had with this room and that, this path among the 
woods or the other. He was not without a certain 
penitential feeling as he went over the house in which he 
had been so mutinous and discontented, and he told 
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Gabrielle that there were many spots at which he felt 
inclined to stop and, after the example of Dr. Johnson, 
Ftand bareheaded for penance. 

* The truth ip, I was a terribly mutinous young fool, 
Gabrielle. I didn't like anything. Why I so hated 
the name of Clarkson then I can't imagine. Now, 
when you call me Clarkson, it sounds like music, 
Gabrielle.' 

* Yes ; but I suppose that is different,' Gabrielle 
said ; and then she stopped, as if she had been saying 
something in her own praise. 

* Well, it is rather different,' he said. * And then, 
Gabrielle, think, after all, if I had not been so mutinous 
what might have happened. I should probably have 
never left my father's house — I should never have 
gone knocking about the world ; I should have been a 
good boy here at home with Wilberforce,and then ' 

* Yes, and then ? ' 

Well, then I should probably never have gone to 
Bolingbroke Place ; and I might never have seen you. ' 

* Oh, but I don't think that would be possible,' 
Gabrielle said quite earnestly. ' I know we must have 
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met somewhere ; I don't believe that things are left to 
chance like that,' 

* Well, suppose we had met in some drawing-room 
somewhere, in the regular way. You wouldn't have 
felt the slightest interest in me ; I never should have 
known poor Philip Vanthorpe, and you would never 
have mistaken me for him ; and I should have had 
nothing to tell you which could have interested you in 
the least ; and I should have been to you like any other 
young man.' 

' At first, perhaps ; but not after.' 

'But there would only be the "at first;" for I 
shovld have had nothing to tell you which would have 
interested you and led on to any '' after." You wouldn't 
have sent for me to your house and thought I was a 
poor artist of some kind, and tried to do me a good 

turn, and won my heart in that way ^No, I don't 

mean that either, for I fell madly in love with you the 
moment I saw you on the steps at Bolingbroke Place. 
But you would never have given a second thought to 
me ; and you would have fallen in love with someone 
else.' 

' No ; that could never have been,' Grabrielle said* 
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'If you and I bad not met, I never should hav^ 
cared for anyone on this earth. I should have led a 
lonely life, and gradually outlived all my illusions, 
and found that I could not do much in the world to 
make life worth having, and perhaps taken to ritualism 
in the end from merely not knowing what else to do 
with myself. Or I might have talked a pessimism all 
of my own making, like Claudia Lemuel.' 

' I shall always celebrate as my birthday,' Fielding 
fifaid, ^ the day I first met you on the steps at Boling- 
broke Place.' 

' Do you know the exact day ? ' Oabrielle asked. 

* Know it ? I should think I did. I am not likely 
to forget it. I have marked it down in white in the 
calendar of my life. Know the exact day ? Why, I 
began life on that day. I will tell you the date, 
Gabrielle, and you shall keep it as my birthday too.' 

'You need not tell me the day,' Gabrielle said, 
blushing slightly. ' I know it.' 

' I love Bolingbroke Place,' Fielding said, * and yet 
I don't want to see it any more.' 

* Nor I. I never wished to see it after that last day 
when we saw her there. I only want it to live in my 
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memory now as it once was. I said farewell to it that 
last day, hoping never to see it again.' 

They indulged in a good deal of such speculation a^ 
they loimged under the trees. Do lovers newly married 
really talk much about their love ? I am inclined to 
think they do not; that they are somewhat shy and 
timid in their new relationship; and that only by 
little occasional glimpses do they come upon the one 
great theme that occupies the heart of each, Gabrielle 
and Fielding did not talk a great deal about their love 
in direct words that evening ; they touched upon it, for 
the most part, by indirect allusion, by reference to this 
day and that, this event and that, which bore upod 
their fate. A certain tender reticence, perhaps, wad 
most truly consistent with happiness like theirs and 
temperaments like theirs. Now and then some half- 
articulate, wholly irrepressible expression of emotion 
would testify to the reality of youth and the fervour of 
love ; but in truth the things we feel most deeply 
seldom get spoken in this world. Besides, each knew 
what the other felt ; words could not have made it more 
clear. 

While they were loitering through WilberforceV 
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woods and gardens, a telegram trom Wilberforce himself 
was brought to Clarkson. It contained some important 
news. 

' Need not think of going to New Orleans. Woman 
Vanthorpe has confessed her whole story a plot. Don't 
trouble about this, and don't come back. Time enough ; 
only I thought you would like to know. Will write to- 
morrow.' 

' She became repentant,' Gabrielle exclaimed. ' I 
thought that would be so. I don't think she had a bad 
heart, after all.' 

Fielding did not say a word to disturb Grabrielle's 
charitable belief. But he did not himself believe that 
the confession had been brought about by pure repent- 
ance. He thought it much more likely that someone 
who had been concerned in the plot with Paulina had 
proved untrustworthy or seemed likely to do so, and 
that Paulina had found it convenient, for some reason 
or other, to anticipate a revelation. It was, however, a 
great relief to him to think that there would be no neces- 
sity for him to begin his married life by an expedition 
to New Orleans, and he readily undertook to promise to 
Gabrielle that so far as it was in his power he would 
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endeavour to prevent any punishment from falling on 
Paulina. He was not by any means satisfied that to 
make such a promise was acting the part of a truly 
good citizen and a public-spirited man. He greatly 
doubted whether Solon or Socrates would have con- 
sented to such a leniency towards the wrongdoer; but 
at the moment he thought a good deal more of the 
happiness of Grabrielle than of Solon or Socrates. 

'Very good. We will leave her,' Fielding said 
gravely, ' to the vengeance of Heaven, as they used to 
do in the old-fashioned dramas when it was time for 
the curtain to come down, and it was not thought 
cheerful to have anyone killed.' 

' Her own conscience,' said Grabrielle emphatically, 
* will be her sufficient punishment.' 

'Yes,' Fielding answered. * I dare say; oh yes — 
exactly.' 

' Under such conditions of education and life,' 
Gabrielle pleaded, ' we might have been all like her.' 

' Well, no,' he answered, ' I think not. I think we 
should have been a little more true to our comrades, 
Gabrielle, you and I, even if we had been brought up 
in the slums.' 
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* But you don't know that she has not been true to 
anyone now. She has only accused herself.' 

'Ah, yes, quite true,' Fielding said ; and be 
dropped the subject. He would not at such a time 
conimunicate to Gabrielle the suspicions which 
were in his mind with regard to Paulina and her 
penitence. 

Among the many sources of satisfaction which they 
had in the conditions of their new life was the fact 
that they were not on the most cordial terms with 
Mrs. Leven, and that they were not therefore supposed 
to render to her any manner of account concerning the 
life which they might resolve to lead. For the wisdom 
of the world and its respectabilities Clarkson and 
Grabrielle had marvellously little reverence, and they 
were quite resolved to live their own lives. But it was 
something of a relief to l)e free from the trouble of an- 
swering friendly remonstrances on the subject. As yet 
they had not any definite idea of what sort of life they 
were to lead, or even where it was to be led ; and they 
put aside tlie merely practical part of the subject. 
They were determined to have their holiday to the very 
full of its enjoyment. 
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The house stood well on the side of a bill, and on 
the side looking southward ; the greater part of the 
woods and grounds were on the other side. As Grabrielle 
and Fielding now stood in front of the house, they 
could see over a vast extent of country stretching 
away to the south. Below in the hollow, almost as it 
seemed at their feet, ran a brook that served as a 
boundary on that side to Wilberforce's demesne. The 
lovers stood a moment in silence and enjoyed the quiet 
beauty of the scene, and allowed its influence to steal 
upon them and to become part of their sensations and 
of their happiness. The ripple of the stream itself 
seemed to blend in with their thoughts and to be a 
part of the delight of their lives and of the dreams of 
their future. Sunset and a rippling stream will come 
up to the consciousness of this pair for ever after when 
they think of the opening of a happy married life. It 
will be inseparable from the thought, as a certain strain 
of music or the scent of some flower is from many 
of our associations. For awhile they were silent. 
Grabrielle leaned upon his arm and they looked south- 
ward. 

After a time, the attention of both became attracted 
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by the strange appearance of the clouds that were piled 
Up fer away to the south. 

All over the sky, except to the south and at this par- 
ticular point, there was a peculiar clearness and bright- 
ness. The heavens were slightly puvpling with the 
descent of evening, but there were hardly any clouds 
even at the west, where the sun would soon begin to 
sink. Only at the south, low down and fornoing a 
dense mass, were the yellow sulphurous clouds, They 
were so piled up and pressed together that they 
looked like some solid material object; like an irregu- 
lar wall of yellow hills breaking the horizon line. A 
traveller ou some broad plain in other latitudes some- 
times does thus see on the horizon a yellow mountain- 
range suddenly rise :ilone iiud awful; and is impressed 
with a shuddering sensation, the sight is seemingly bo 
unreal and yet is so real. At first, perhaps, he thinks 
he is but looking on a cloud-heap, and it is only after a 
while he feels convinced that it is a mountain-range. 
As Gabrifclle and Clarkson looked southward each was 
for a moment inclined to think that the tawny maas 
was a hill of some kind, so fixed and solid did it seem ; 
and only after some few moments of steady gazing did 
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it become certain that no solid body was there, but 
a gathering of sulphur-coloured clouds. There was 
scarcely any motion or change perceptible while they 
looked. The rack did not dislimb. Grabrielle and 
Fielding stood in silence for a while, the eyes of each 
fixed on the same spot in the sky. 

* How strange these masses of yellow clouds look I 
At the south, are they not ? ' Gabrielle said. 

* At the south ? yes ; they seem to be over London,' 
Fielding answered. ' They tell of a coming storm. I 
know that look in the sky very well ; but it is un- 
common in these latitudes. It means a downright reg- 
ular tropical sort of storm. We are out of it, Grabrielle ; 
it is not coming our way. We have escaped from it. 
Come, is not that ominous of our future ? So lovely, so 
divine a morning for our marriage ; and then we get 
into the train and are carried away from the regions of 
the storm and brought safely down here. An omen ! 
yes, an omen ! I accept it.' 

' But I hope there will be no harm done in London,' 
Gabrielle said anxiously. * Will it be a great storm 
really, I wonder ? I hope no harm will come to anyone 
we know,' 
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It seemed strange to think of harm happening to 
anyone as they stood in that sheltered and beautiful 
place. Fielding watched with absorbing interest the 
sudden look of anxiety on G-abrielle's face. It seemed 
to him so characteristic of her singularly unselfish 
nature. In the midst of her own new happiness 
she must stop to think of the chances of others who 
were not so happy, or who might be in danger. 
^ Are there many such women ? ' he asked himself as 
he looked into her eyes, ^ or is there only one ; and if 
so, by what strange chance is she given to me ? ' 

* It will be nothing,' he said, soothing her. * What 
is a storm in England ? only a heavy shower of rain 
and a few chimney-pots blown down. I don't even 
know that that mass of clouds is really over London ; 
only it is in the direction of London ; and I thought 
somehow to-day, as we came down, that we seemed to 
be travelling out of the path of a storm. I confess I was 
selfish enough to be glad of it, Gabrielle : it looked so 
auspicious an omen. Let the storm come. Let it fall 
on Locksley Hall, as the egotistic lover says : he doesn't 
care what comes of Locksley Hall, once he is out of 
the place. Well, lovers are egotistic, disappointed or 
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happy, I can't help feeling something of the same kind. 
Let it fall on Bolingbroke Place, if it will ; it won't do 
much harm, I dare say.' 

' No ; I suppose no great harm comes of a storm 
in England. Still, the bare idea of anyone, perhaps, 
who is alive and happy now, being harmed or 
killed by something that seems trifling to us here — 
well, the truth is I am too happy, and my only trouble 
now is because I know there are others not so happy ; 
that there are sad hearts ; that there are eyes wet with 
tears of grief, while mine, my friend — ^I can't look up 
— are wet with tears of happiness.' 

' Let us sit down here for a moment,' he said. 

There was a wooden seat near them and they sat 
down, and she leaned on him, and for a while they were 
silent. Then they began to talk again. They talked 
of their plans and prospects, and of the future, 
and the past, in low tones suited to the place and the 
hour and the conditions of their new life. They spoke 
of what was to be done with the money that Fielding 
would not accept and Gabrielle would not keep, and 
had many ideas about the way in which some good 
might most surely be made to come of it. Gabrielle 
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waa resolved to do something — she did not exactly 
know what — to make Janet Charlton happy. Both 
remembered afterwards the curious fact that neither 
mentioned the name of Eobert Charlton. In truth, 
both Oabrielle and Fielding had a conviction some- 
how that things were hopelessly wrong with Charlton, 
and each shrank from the intrusion of his name into 
the dreams and schemes of such an hour. They 
went over all the events of their past, according to 
the immemorial custom of lovers : the * don't you 
remember' this day, that day, and the other; the 
times they met, the words they spoke, before either 
knew that the other loved ; and the rest of the sweet 
purposeless talk which all the world talks when it is 
young and in love. Let us leave them to their love and 
their happiness, with the evening song of the birds and 
the soft murmur of the trees, and the ripple of the 
water; with the future bright before them, and the 
past endeared; let us leave them there and go our 
several ways. 

THE END. 
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Early English Poets. 

Edited, with Introductions and Annotations, by Rer. A. B. Grosast. 

**Mr, Grosart has spent the most laborious emd the most entkusieutic cmr§ am 
the piffect restoration and preservtUian of tht text; and it is very unlikefy thmt 
e^ny other edition of the poet can ever be called for. . . From Mr. Grosart we 
always exj^eci emd always receive the fined results of most patient emd compotont 
s holarshdp/'^ExAUtKKtt. 

I. Fletcher'sCGiles, B,D.)Com- ! 3. Herrick's (Robert) Heipeii- 

?lete Poem* : Christ's Victone in des, Noble Numbers, and Complete 

f eaven, Christ's Victorie on Earth. Collected Poenm. With Memorial- 

Christ's IViumph over Death, and | Introduction and Notes, Steel Per* 

Minor Poems. _ With Memorial-In- ; trait. Index of First Lines, and 

Glossarial Index, &c. Three Vols. 



troduction and Notes. One Vol. 

8. DaYles' (Sir John) Complete 

Poetical Works, includinijf Psalms I. 
to L. in Verse, and other hitherto 
Unpublished MSS.j for the first time 
Collected and Edited, Memorial* 
Introduction and Notes. Two Vols. 



Sidney's (Sir FhUip) Com- 
plete Poetical Works, includine all 
those in "Arcadia." With Portrait, 
Memorial- Introduction, Essay on 
the Poetry of Sidney, and Notes 
Three VoU. 
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Crown 8v«, doth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, ts, 

Emanuel On Diamonds and Precious 

Stones ; their History, Value, and Properties ; with Simple Tests for 
ascertaining their Reality. By Harry Emanuel, F.R.G,S. With 
numerous Illustrations, Tinted and Plain. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 71. 6^. 

Englishman's House^ The : 

A Practical Guide to all interested in Selecting or Building a House, 
with full Estimates of Cost, Quantities, &c. ^^ C. J. Richardson. 
Third Edition. With nearly 600 Illustrations. 

Folio, cloth extra, £\ 11s, 6d. 

Examples of Contemporary Art. 

Etchings from Representative Works by living English and Foreign 
Artists. Edited, with Critical Notes, by J. Comyns Carr. 

" It would not be easy to meet with a more sumptuous^ and at ike same Hmi 
a more tasteful and instructive drawing-room book." — Nonconformist. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 6j. 

Pairholt's Tobacco : 

Its History and Associations ; with an Account of the Plant and its 
Manufacture, and its Modes of Use in all Ages and Countries. By F, 
W. Fairholt, F.S.A. With Coloured Frontispiece and upwarcLs of 
zoo Illustrations by the Author. 

*' A very pleasant and instructive history of tobacco and its associations, which 
we cordially recommend alike to the votaries and to the enemies of the much" 
maligned but certainly not neglected weed. . . . J^ull of interest and in- 
formation." — Daily News. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 4^. 6d, 

Faraday's Chemical History of a Candle. 

Lectures delivered to a Juvenile Audience. A New Edition. Edited 
by W. Crookes, F.CS. With numerous Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, \s. 6d, 

Faraday's Various Forces of Nature. 

A New Edition. Edited by W. Crookes, F.C.S. With numerous 
Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, js, 6d, 

Finger-Ring Lore: 

Historical, Legendary, and Anecdotal. By William Jones, F.S.A. 
With Hundreds of Illustrations of Curious Rings of all Ages and 
Countries. 
'* One of those gossiping books which art as full of amusement as of instntc* 
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One Shilling Monthly, mostly Illustrated. 

Gentleman's Magazine, The, 

For January contains the First Chapters of a New Novel entitled 
Queen Cophetua, by R. £. Francillon ; to be continued through- 
out the year. 

%♦ Now ready, the Volume for July to December, 1879, c/otA extra, 
frice 8/. 6d.; and Cases for binding, price 2J. each. 

THE RUSKIN GE/MM.-^uare Svo, cloth extra, 6s. 6d, ; 

gilt edges, js. 6d, 

Qerman Popular Stories. 

Collected by the Brothers Grimm, and Translated by Edgar Taylor. 
Edited with an Introduction by John Ruskin. With 23 Illustrations 
after the inimitable designs of George Cruikshank. Both Series 
Complete. 

" The illustrations of this volume , . . are of quite sterling and admirable 
art, of a class precisely parallel in elevation to the character of the tales which 
they illustrate; and the original etchings, as I have before said in the Appendix t^ 
my * Elements of Drawing, were unrivalled in masterfulness of touch since Rem^ 
brandt (in some qualities of delineation, unrivalled even by him). . . . Tomahe 
somewhat enlarged copies of them, looking at them through a magnifying glass, 
and never ^t ting two lines where Cruikshank has put only one, would be an exer- 
cise in decision and severe drawing which would leave afte* wards little to be leanU 
tn uhools." — Extract from Introduction by John Ruskin. 

Post Svo, cloth limp, 3J. 6d. 

Olenny's A Year's Work in Garden and 

Greenhouse : Practical Advice to Amateur Gardeners. By George 
Glen NY. \_In the press. 

A New Edition, demy Svo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 15J. 

Greeks and Romans, The Life of the, 

Described from Antique Monuments. By Ernst Guhl and W. 
Koner. Translated from the Third German Edition, and Edited by 
Dr. F. HUEFFER. With 545 Illustrations. 

^' — ■ — • 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, js. td. 

Greenwood's Low-Life Deeps : 

An Account of the StraDge Fish to be found there. By James Green- 
wood. With Illusiratiorxs in tint by Alfred Concanen. 



Crown Svo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, js, 6d. 

Greenwood's Wilds of London: 

Descriptive Sketches, from Personal Observations and Experience, of 
Remarkable Scenes, People, and Places in London. By J Ames Green- 
wood. With Z2 Tinted Illustrations by Alfred Concanen. 
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Square i6mo (Tkuchnitz size), 

Qolden Library^ The : 

Ballad History of England. By 
W. C. Bennett. 

Bayard Taylor's Diversions of 

the Echo Club. 

Byron's Don Juan. 
Emerson's Letters and Social 

Aims. 

Godwin's (William) Lives of 

the Necromancers. 

Holmes's Autocrat of the 

Breakfast Table. With an Introduc- 
tion by G. A. Sala. 

Holmes's Professor at the 

Breakfast Table. 

Hood's Whims and Oddities. 

Complete. With all the original Il- 
lustrations. 

Irving's (Washington) Tales of 

a Traveller. 

Irving's (Washington) Tales of 

the Alhambra. 

Jesse's (Edward) Scenes and 

Occupations of Country Life. 

Lamb's Essays of Elia. Both 

Series Complete in One Vol. 

Leigh Hunt's Essays : A Tale 

for a Chimney Comer, and other 
Pieces. With Portrait, and Introduc- 
tion by Edmund Ollibr. 



doth extra, ai. per volume. 



Mallor/s (Sir Thomas) Mort 

d' Arthur: The Stories of King Arthur 
and of the Knights of the Round 
Table. Edited by B. Montgombrib 
Ranking. 

Pascal's Provincial Lett^s. A 

New Translation, with Historical In- 
troduction and Notes, by T. M'Crib, 
D.D. 

Pope's Poetical Works. Com- 
plete. 

Rochefoucauld's Maxims and 

Moral Reflections. With Notes, and 
an Introductory Essay by Saintb- 
Bbuvb. 

St Pierre's Paul and Virginia, 

and The Indian CotUge. Edited, 
with Life, by the Rev. £. Clarkb. 

Shelley's Early Poems, and 

Sueen Mab, with Essay by Lbigk 
UNT. 

Shelley's Later Poems : Laon 

and Cythna, &c. 

Shelley's Posthumous Poems, 

the Shelley Papers, &c. 

Shelley's Prose Works, includ- 
ing A Refutation of Deism, Zastrozzi, 
St. Irvyne, &c. 

White's Natural History of Sel' 

borne. Edited, with additions, by 
Thomas Brown, F.L.S. 



Crown 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt edges, 'js. 6d. 

Golden Treasury of Thought, The ; 

An Encyclopaedia of Quotations from Writers of all Times and 
Countries. Selected and Edited by Theodore Taylor. 

. — t^ 

Large 4to, with 14 facsimile Plates, price One Guinea. 

Orosvenor Oallery Illustrated Catalogue. 

Winter Exhibition (1877-78) of Drawings ty the Old Masters and 
Water-Colour Drawings by Deceased Artists of the British SchooL 
With a Critical Introduction by J. Comyns Carr. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 4s, 6d, 

Ouyot's Earth and Man; 

or, Physical Geography in its Relation to the History of Mankind. 
With Additions by Professors Agassiz, Pierce^ and Gray ; 12 Maps 
and Engravings on Steel, some Coloured, and copious Index. 
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Medium 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with lUustxationt, ^s, 6d. 

Hall's (Mrs. S. C.) Sketches of Irish Character. 

With Dumerous Illustrations on Steel and Wood by Maclisb, Gil- 
bert, Harvey, and G. Cruikshank. 

"Tk* ItUh Skttchfs of this ladyrtitmbU Mist MUford*t beautiful BngUth 
ikitchit in ' Our Village^' but tfuy art far mart vigorous and picturttqu* and 
^n(fA/."— Blackwood's Macau nb. 

Poft 8vo. cloth extra, 4s.6d.',SL few large-paper copies, half-Roxb., los. 6d. 

Handwriting^ The Philosophy of. 

By Don Felix db Salamanca. With 134 Facsimiles of Signatures. 

Small 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, illustrated cover, is. ; 

cloth limp, zj. 6d.; 

Haweis's (Mrs.) The Art of Dress. 

By Mrs. H. R. Haweis, Author of •' The Art of Beauty," &c, Illus- 
trated by the Author. 

** A well'Contidertd attempt to appiv canons oj good tastt to the costumes of 

ladies oJ our time Mrs, ifaweis writes frankly and to the pointy she 

does not mince matters^ but boldly remonstrates tvith her o7vn sex on the follies 

they indulge in Wt may recommend the book to the ladies whont H 

concerns."^ At HKSMVM. 

Square Svo, cloth extra, gilt, gilt edges, with Coloured Frontispiece 
and numerous Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 

Haweis's (Mrs.) The Art of Beauty. 

By Mrs. H. R. Haweis, Author of "Chaucer for Children." With 
nearly One Hundred Illustrations by the Author. 

FouKTEF:NTn Edition. Vols. I. and II., demy Svo, i2j. each. 

History of Our Own Times, from the Accession 

of Queen Victoria to the Herlin Congress. Hy J ustin McCarthy. 

•* Criticism is disarmed lefore a composition which provokes little but approval. 
This is a really good book on a really interesting subject^ and words piled on 'wards 
could say no mote /or it. . . . iiuch is the effect of its generaljusttce. its breadth 
0/ vieWf and its sparkling buoyancy^ that very few of its reaaers will close these 
volumes without looking forward with interest to the two that are to follow**'^ 
Sat(;rdav Kkvibw, 

*«* Vols. III. and IV., completing the work, will be ready Immediately. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 5^. 

Hobhouse's The Dead Hand : 

Addresses on the subject of Endowments and Settlements of Property. 
By Sir Akthuk IIokhouse, Q.C, K. C.S.I. 

Crown Svo, cloth limp, 2/. dd, 

Holmes's The Science of Voice Production 

and Voice Preservation : A Popular Manual for the Use of Speakers 
and Singers. By Gordon Holmes, L.R.C.P.E., Physician to the 
Municipal Throat and Ear Infirmary. With Illustrations. 

• [/« the press. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 71. dd. 

Hood's (Thomas) Choice Works^ 

In Prose and Verse. Including the Cream of the Comic Annuals. 
With Life of the Author, Portrait, and Two Hundred Illustrations. 

Square crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 6s. 

Hood's (Tom) From Nowhere to the North 

Pole : A Noah's Arkaeological Narrative. With 25 Illustrations by 
W. Brunton and E. C. Barnes. 



If 



* The amusing letterpress is profusely interspersed tvith the jingling rhymes 
which children love and learn so easily. Messrs. Brunton attd Barnes do full 
justice to the writer's meaning, and a pleasanter result of the harmonious co* 
operation of author and artist could not be desired.** —Times. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, ^s. 6d. 

Hook's (Theodore) Choice Humorous Works, 

including his Ludicrous Adventures, Bons-mots, Puns, and Hoaxes. 
With a new Life of the Author, Portraits, Facsimiles, and Illustra tions . 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 

Home's Orion : 

An Epic Poem in Three Books. By Richard Hengist Horne. 

With a brief Commentary by the Author. With Photographic Portrait 

from a Medallion by Summers. Tenth Edition. 

** As classic in its own way as JCeats's * Endymion/ teeming with a Shake- 
spearean wealth of imagery, full of clear-cut scenes from, nature^ and idealised 
w ith lofty thoughts.^' — Westminster Rbvibw. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7J. 6d. 

Howell's Conflicts of Capital and Labour 

Historically and Economically considered. Being a History and 
Review of the Trade Unions of Great Britain, showing their Origin, 
Progress, Constitution, and Objects, in their Political, Social, Eco- 
nomical, and Industrial Aspects. By George Howell. 
" This hook is an attempt, and on the whole a successful attempt, to Place the 
work of trade unions in the Past, and their objects in the future, fairly before tho 
public from the working man*s ^oint o f view.** — Pall Mall Gazbtte. 

Demy 8vo, cloth extra, izf. 6d. 

Huefibr's The Troubadours: 

A History of Provencal Life and Literature in the Middle Ages. By 
Franci s Hueffer. 

A New Edition, Revised and partly Re- written, with several New 
Chapters and Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth extra, js. 6d, 

Jennings' The Bosicrucians : 

Their Rites and Mysteries. With Chapters on the Ancient Fire and 
Serpent Worshippers. By Hargrave Jennings. With Five full- 
page Plates and upwards of 300 Illustrations. 

* ' One of those volumes wh ich may be taken up and dipped into at randomfor half- 
an-hour*s reading, or, on the other hand, appealed to by the student as a source of 
valuable informed ion on a system, which has no t only exercised for hundreds of years 
an extraordinary influence on the mental development of so shrewd a people as the 
yews, but has captivated the minds of some of the greatest thinkers of Christendom 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries'* — Lbbds Mercury. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7J. 6</. 

Longfellow's Complete Prose Works. 

Including *' Outre Mer." *• Hyperion," " Kavanagh," "The Poets 
and Poetry of Europe," and " Driftwood." With Portrait and Illus- 
trations by Valentine Bromley. 



Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, ^s, 6d. 

Longfellow's Poetical Works. 

Carefully Reprinted from the Original Editions. With numerous 
fine Illustrations on Steel and Wood. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5J. 

Lunatic Asylum^ My Experiences in a. 

By a Sane Patient. 

" Tht itery it cUver and interttting^ tad htyond meaturt though tht nthject 
h€, Thtre it no ^rional HtUmett, and no vioUnct or anger, fvhatever tnay 
have been the evidence for our author* t niadnett when he wat consigned to an 
asylum, nothing can be clearer than his sanity when he wrote this 000k ; it is 
bright, calm^ and to the point." — Spbctator. 

A^ NORMAN AND BRETON TOUR, 
Square 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, profusely Illustrated, zor. 6d, 

Macquoid's Pictures and Legends from 

Normandy and Brittany. By Katharine S. Macquoid. With 
numerous Illustrations by Thomas R. Macquoid. 

" Mr, and Mrs. Macquoid have been ttrolling in Normandy and Brittany, 
4$0td the retult 0/ their obtervationt and retearchet in that picturetgue land of 
romantic attociationt it an attractive volume, which it neither a work of travel 
nor a collection ofitoriet, but a book partaking almott in equal degree oj each of 
thete charactert. . . . The wanderingt of tne tourists ^ their tojoumings in old 
innSt their explorations of ancient towns, and loiteringt by rivers and other- plea' 
tant spots, are all related in a fresh and lively ttyle. . . . The illuttrtttions, 
which are numeroui, are drawn, at a rule, wtth remarkable delicacy at vuell at 
with true artittic feeling."— T>A\i.Y News. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, as. 6d, 

Madre Natura v. The Moloch of Fashion. 

By Luke Limner. With 32 Illustrations by the Author. Fourth 
Edition, revis^ and enlarged. 

Handsomely printed in facsimile, price 5/. 

Magna Charta. 

An exact Facsimile of the Original Document in the British Museum, 
printed on fine plate paper, nearly 3 feet long by a feet wide, with the 
Ajms and Seals emblazoned in Gold and Colours. 

♦»♦ A full Translation, with Notes, on a large sheet, 6d, 

Small 8vo, z j. ; cloth extra, i j. 6d. 

Milton's The Hygiene of the Skin. 

A Concise Set of Rules for the Management of the Skin ; with Direc- 
tions for Diet, Win^, Soaps. Baths, &c. By J. L. Milton, Senior 
Surgeon to St. John's Hospital. 
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MaUock's (W. H.) Works : 

Is Life Worth Living P By William Hurrell Mallock. 

Second Edition, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. td. 
" This deeply interesting volume It is the most powerful vin- 
dication of religion^ both natural and revealed^ that has appeared since Bishop 
Butler ivrotCy and is much more useful than either the Analogy or the Ser- 
mons of that great divine^ as a refutation of the peculiar form assumed by 

the infidelity of the present day Deeply philosophical as the book 

iSt there is not a heavy Page in it. The writer is 'possessed/ so to speak^ 
with his great subject ^ has sounded its depths ^ surveyed it in all its extent ^ 
and brought to bear on it all the resources of a vivid ^ rich^ and impassioned 
style y as well as an adequate acquaintance with the science ^ the pTulosophyt 
and the literature of the </«y.'— Irish Daily N ews. 

The New Republic ; or, Culture, Faith, and Philosophy in an 
English Country House. By William Hurrkll Mallock. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, dr. Also a Cheap Edition, in the '* Mayfair Library," at -u, 6d. 

The New Paul and Virginia ; or, Positivism on an Island. By 
William Hurrell Mallock. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3*. 6d. Also a 
Cheap Edition, in the "Mayfair Library,'' at 2s. td. 

Poems. By William Hurrell Mallock. Small 4to, cloth 

extra, 8*. [/« the press, 

Mark Twain's Works: 

The Choice Works of Mark Twain. Revised and Corrected 
throughout by the Author. With Life, Portrait, and numerous Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, js. 6d. 

The Adventures of Tom Sawyer. By Mark Twain. With 

One Hundred Illustrations. Small 8vo, cloth extra, 7^. 6d. 

*«* Also a Cheap Edition, in illustrated boards, at 2^. 
" A book to be read. There is a certain freshness and novelty about it, a 
practically romantic character, so to speak^ which will make it very attrac- 
tive."— Sv'B.CTh.roiif., 

A Pleasure Trip on the Continent of Europe : The Innocents 

Abroad, and The New Pilgrim's Progress. By Mark Twain. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2j. 

An Idle Excursion, and other Sketches. By Mark Twain. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, zs. 

Small 8vo, cloth limp, with Illustrations, 21. 6d, 

Miller's Physiology for the Young; 

Or, The House of Life : Human Physiology, with its Applications to 
the Preservation of Health. For use in Classes and Popular Reading. 
With numerous Illustrations. By Mrs. F. Fenwick Miller. 

** A cleemdind convenient little book."-^SATVKVAV Rbvisw. 
"An admirable introduction to a subject which all who value health and *nj<^ 
Hfe should have at their fingers' ends, — Echo. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Frontispiece, 7s, 6d, 

Moore's (Thos.) Prose and Verse— Humorous, 

Satirical, and Sentimental. Including Suppressed Passages from the 
Memoirs of Lord Byron. Chiefly from the Author's MSS., and all 
hitherto Inedited and Uncollected. Edited, with Notes, by Richakd 
Hernb Shepherd. 
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Post 8vo, cloth limp, af. 6</. per vol. 

Mayfietlr Library, The : 

The New Republic. By W. PI. 
Mallock. 

The New Paul and Virginia. 

By W. H. Mallock. 

The True History of Joshua 
Davidson. By £. Lynn Linton. 



Old Stories He-told. By Walter 

Thorn BURY. 

Thoreau : His Life and Aims. 

By H. A. Pace. 

By Stream and Sea. By Wil- 
liam Sbnior. 

« « 



Jeux d'Esprit Edited by Henry 
S. Lbigh. 

Puniana. By the Hon. Hugh 

ROWLBV. 

More Puniana. By the Hon. 

Hugh Rowlby. 
Puok on Pegasus. By H. 

Cholmondblby-Pbnnell. 
Muses of Mayfair. Edited by 
H. Cholmondblby-Pbnnbll. 

Gastronomy as a Fine Art. By 

Brillat-Savarin. 

Original Plays. By W. S. Gil- 
bert. 



»• Other Volume* are in Reparation, 



New Novels at every Library. 

THE SEAMY SIDE. By the Authors of "Ready-Money 
Mortiboy." Three Vols., crown 8vo. \,Feb, 6. 

WILKIE COLLINS *S NEW NOVEL. 

JEZEBEL'S DAUGHTER. By WiLKiE Collins. Three 

Vols, , crown 8vo. [/« the prets, 

MR, PA YN*S NEW STORIES. 

HIGH SPIRITS. By James Payn. Author of " By Proxy," 

&c. Second Edition. Three Vols., crown 8vo. 

MRS. LINTON'S NEW NOVEL. 
UNDER WHICH LORD P By E. Lynn Linton, Author of 
"Patricia Kemball," &c. Three Vols., crown 8vo. With Twelve Ilku- 
i trations by Arthur Hopkins. 

*' Mn. Linton has executed with remarkable skill and boldness a difficult 
task, and has written a book so strange, so powerful, and so unconventional, 
I that we have to go back to the early days of George Sand to find a work /»/ 

the same character. . . . So well written a novel, or so profound a study 
of human nature, is not easy to find. Some of the analogtes are, indeed, 
worthy of Balzar. Higher praise it is impossible to give. . . , The book 
exercises a complete fascination over the reader, and those who contemplate 
the two principal characters, and the fight in which they are engaged, seetn 
i to see a contest betwten a serpent and the bird it has selected as its prey. . . . 

I So keen is the feeling aroused, that it is scarcely possible to rest till the end of 

\ the story is reached. . . . If Mrs. Linton has many novels like this in 

her wallet, she is likely to take a foremost rank in fict ion." Svnd ay Times- 
MR. JUSTIN McCARTIIY*S NEW NOVEL. 

DONNA QUIXOTE. By Justin McCarthy, Author of ** Dear 

Lady Disdain," &c. Second Edition. Three Vols., crown 8vo, With 
Twelve Illustrations by Arthur Hopkins. 

** Admirable studies of character : gentle and most effective satire on the 
whims and fancies, the follies and dreams and occupations of London society. 
. . . Mr. McCarthy does his work with a delicate hand and a sort ofanttised 
pity. To him his men and women — manifestly drawn from life — are as 
Imia'fle as they are weak or mistaken. . . . The novel is thoroughly enjoy- 
rt^/^."— Scotsman. 
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New Novels — continued. 

NEW NOVEL BY HENRY yAMES, JUN 
CONFIDENGE. By Henry James, Jun. Two Vols., crown 

8vo. 

" * Confidence * zs full of the Jine*t touches of one of the most delicate and 
brilliant of modem writers** — Daily News. 

CHARLES GIBBON'S NEW NOVEL. 

QUEEN OF THE MEADOW. By Charles Gibbon, Author 

of *• Robin Gray,** &c. Three Vols., crown 8vo. With Twelve Illustrations 
by Arthur Hopkins. 

OUIDA*S NEW NOVEL. 

MOTHS. By Ouida, Author of ** Puck," "Ariadne," &c. Three 
Vols., crown 8vo. 

UNIFORM EDITION OF CHARLES GIBBON'S NOVELS. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, dr. each. 

IN LOVE AND WAB. By Charles Gibbon. 

WHAT WILL THE WORLD SAY P By Charles Gibbon. 

FOR THE KING. By Charles Gibbon. 

IN HONOUR BOUND. By Charles Gibbon. 

JULIAN HAWTHORNE'S LAST NOVEL, 

GARTH. By Julian Hawthorne. New and Cheaper Edition. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, ts. [In the press. 

CHEAP EDITION OF WILKIE COLLINSES LAST NOVEL. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6x. 

THE FALLEN LEAVES. By WiLKiE Collins, Author of 

" The Woman in White." [/» the press. 

Square 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous Illustrations, 9^. 

North Italian Folk. 

By Mrs. Comyns Carr. Illustrations by Randolph Caldecott. 

" A deUghtfulbooh, of a kind which is far too rare. If anyone wants to really 
know the North Italianfolk, we can honestly advise him to omit the Journey, and 
sit down to read Mrs. Carr* stages instead, » . . Description with Mrs, Carr 
is a real gift. , . . It is rarely that a booh is so happily illustrated** — Con- 
temporary Review. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Vignette Portraits, price dr. per Vol. 

Old Dramatists^ The 

Ben Jonaon's Works. 

With Notes, Critical and Explanatory, 
and a Biographical Memoir by Wil- 
liam GiFFORD. Edited by Colonel 
Cunningham. Three Vols. 



Ohapman's Works. 

Now First Collected. Complete in 
Three Vols. Vol. I. contains the Plays 
complete, including the doubtful ones; 
Vol. II. the Poems and Minor Trans- 
lations, with an Introductory Essay 



by Algernon Charles Swinburne ; 
vol. III. the Translations of the Iliad 
and Odyssey. 

Marlowe's Works. 

Including his Translations. Edited, 
with Notes and Introduction, by CoU 
Cunningham. One Vol. 

Massinger's Plays. 

From the Text of William Gifford. 
With the addition of the Trajgedy of 
" Believe as you List." Edited by 
Col. Cunningham. One Vol. 
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Crown 8vo, red doth extra, $/. each. 

Ouida's Novels.— Library Edition. 



Held in Bondage. 

Strathmore. 

Chandos. 

Under Two Flags. 

Idalia. 

Oecll Oastlemaine. 

Tricotrin. 

Pack. 



By OuiDA. 
V>y OuiDA. 
By OuiDA. 
By OuiDA. 
By OuiDA. 
By OuiDA. 
By OuiDA. 
By OuiDA. 



FoUe FMne. 

Dog of Flanders. 

PasoareL 

Two Wooden Shoes. 

Signa. 

In a Winter OH7. 

Ariadne. 

Friendship. 



By OuiDA. 
By OuiDA. 
By OuiDA. 
By OuiDA. 
By OuiDA. 
By OuiDA. 
By OuiDA. 
By OuiDA. 



CHEAP EDITION OF OUIDA 'S NOVELS. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 3/. each. 



Held in Bondage. By Ouida. 

Strathmore. By Quid a. 

Ohandos. By Qui da. 

Under Two Flags. By Ouida. 

Idalia. By Ouida. 

The other Novels willfolltw in Monthly Volumes, 



Gecil Oastlemaine. 

Tricotrin. 

Puok. 

Folle Farine. 



By Ouida. 
By Ouida. 
By Ouida. 
By Ouida. 



Two Vols. 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, xoj. td. 

Plutarch's Lives of Illustrious Men. 

Translated from the Greek, with Notes, Critical and Historical, and a 
Life of Plutarch, by John and William Langhorne. New Edi- 
tion, with Medallion Portraits. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Portrait and Illustrations, 7J. 6d. 

Foe's Choice Prose and Poetical Works. 

With Baudelaire's " Essay." 



Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Illustrated, ^s. 6d, 

Foe, The Life of Edgar Allan. 

By W. V. Gill. With numerous Illustrations and Facsimiles. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7/, 6d. 

Primitive Manners and Customs. 

ByjAMKsA. Farrer. 

" A book which is really both instructive *nd amusing, and which luill o^en a 
new fitld 0/ thought to many readers.** — Athbn^um. 

^' An admirable example of the application of the scientific method and the 
working o/the truly scientific spirit. — Satukdav Krvikw. 

Small 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, y. 6d. 

Prince of Argolis, The : 

A Story of the Old Greek Fairy Time. By J. MOYR Smith. With 

130 11 ustra'if.ns by the AiiMior. 
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Crown 8vo, carefully printed on creamy paper, and tastefully bound 
in cloth for the Library, price dr. each. 

Piccadilly Novels^ The. 

$0]pttlar §i)\xyt\zi ^s iS^t %tti ^ttt^0nf. 

READY-MONEY MORTIBOY. By W. Besant and James Rick. 
MY LITTLE GIRL. By W. Besant and James Rice. 
THE CASE OF MR. LUORAFT. By W. Besant and James Rice. 
THIS SON OP VULCAN. By W. Besant and James Rice. 
WITH HARP AND CROWN. By W. Besant and James Rice. 
THE GOLDEN BUTTERFLY. By W. Besant and James Rice. 

With a Frontispiece by F. S. Walker. 

BY CELIA'S ARBOUR By W. Besant and James Rice. 
THE MONKS OF THELEMA. By W. Besant and James Rice. 
'TWAS IN TRAFALGAR'S BAY. By W. Besant & James Rice. 
ANTONINA. By Wilkie Collins. Illustrated by Sir J. Gilbert 

and Alfred Concanen. 

BASIL. By Wilkie Collins. Illustrated by Sir John Gilbert 

and J. Mahoney. 

HIDE AND SEEK. By Wilkie Collins. Illustrated by Sir 

John Gilbert and J. Mahoney. 

THE DEAD SECRET. By WiLKiE Collins. Illustrated by Sir 
John Gilbert and H. Furniss. 

QUEEN OF HEARTS. By Wilkie Collins. Illustrated by Sir 

John Gilbert and A. Concanen. 

MY MISCELLANIES. By Wilkie Collins. With Steel Por- 
trait, and Illustrations by A. Concanen. 

THE WOMAN IN WHITE. By Wilkie Collins. Illustrated 

by Sir J. Gilbert and F. A. Frasbr. 

THE MOONSTONE. By Wilkie Collins. Illustrated by G. 
Du Mauri BR and F. A. Eraser. 

MAN AND WIFE. By Wilkie Collins. Illust. by Wm. Small. 

POOR MISS FINCH. By Wilkie Collins. Illustrated by G. 
Du Maurier and Edward Hughes. 

MISS OR MRS. P By Wilkie Collins. Illustrated by S. L. 

FiLDES and Henry Woods. 

THE NEW MAGDALEN. By Wilkie Collins. Illustrated by 
G. Du Maurier and C. S. Reinhart. 

THE FROZEN DEEP. By Wilkie Collins. Illustrated by G. 
Du Maurier and J. Mahoney. 

THE LAW AND THE LADY. By Wilkie Collins. IUus- 

trated by S. L. Fildes and Sydney Hall. 
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Piccadilly Novels — continued, 
THE TWO DESTINIES. By WiLKiB Collins. 
THE HAUNTED HOTEL. By WiLKiE Collins. lUiutnited by 

AXTHUR HOPKINf. 

DEOEIVEBS EVER. By Mrs. H. Lovett Cameron. 
JULIET'S GUARDIAN. By Mrs. H. Lovett Cameron. IUus* 

trated by Valbntinb Bromlsy. 

FELIOIA. By M. Betham-Edwards. Frontispiece by W. BowLis. 

OLYMPIA. By R. £. Francillon. 

UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE. By Thomas Hardt. 

THORNICROPT'S MODEL. By Mrs. A. W. Hunt. 

FATED TO BE FREE. By Jean Ingelow. 

THE QUEEN OF OONNAUGHT. By Harriett Jay. 

THE DARK COLLEEN. By Harriett Jay. 

NUMBER SEVENTEEN. By Henry Kingsley. 

OAKSHOTT OASTLE. By Henry Kingsley. With a Frontis- 
piece by Shirley Hodson. 

THE WORLD WELL LOST. By £. Lynn Linton, niustrated 

by J. Lawson and Henry French. 

THE ATONEMENT OF LEAM DUNDAS. By E. Lynm 

Linton. With a Frontispiece by Henry Woods. 

PATRICIA KEMBALL. By E. Lynn Linton. With a Frontis- 
piece by G. Du Mauribr. 

THE WATERDALE NEIGHBOURS. By Justin McCarthy. 

MY ENEMY'S DAUGHTER. By Justin McCarthy. 

LINLEY ROOHFORD. By Justin McCarthy. 

A FAIR SAXON. By Justin McCarthy. 

DEAR LADY DISDAIN. By Justin McCarthy. 

MISS MISANTHROPE. By Justin McCarthy. Illustrated by 
..^Nr Arthur Hopkins. 

LOST ROSE. By Katharine S. Macquoid. 

THE EVIL EYE, and other Stories. By Katharine S. Mac- 
quoid. Illustrated by Thomas R. Macquoid and Percy Macquoid. 

OPEN I SESAME I By Florence Marryat. Illustrated by 

F. A. Eraser. 

TOUGH AND GO. By Jean Middlemass. 

WHITELADIES. By Mrs. Oliphant. With Illustrations by A. 
Hopkins and H. Woods. 

THE BEST OF HUSBANDS. By James Payn. Illustrated by 
J. MoYR Smith. 
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Piccadilly Novels — continued, 
VALLSIN FORTUNES. By Jambs Payn. 
HALVES. By James Payn. With a Frontispiece by J. Mahoney. 
WALTER'S WORD. By James Payn. lUust by J. Moyr Smith, 
YTHAT HE COST HER. By James Payn. 
LESS BLACK THAN WE'RE PAINTED. By James Payn. 
BY PROXY. By James Payn. Illustrated by Arthur Hopkins. 
HER MOTHER'S DARLING. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. 
BOUND TO THE WHEEL. By John Saunders. 
OUY WATERMAN. By John Saunders. 
ONE AGAINST THE WORLD. By John Saunders. 
THE LION IN THE PATH. By John Saunders. 
THE WAY WE LIVE NOW. By Anthony Trollope. Dlust. 
THE AMERICAN SENATOR. By Anthony Trollope. 
DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND. By T. A. Trollope. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each. 

Popular Novels^ Cheap Editions of. 

[WiLKiB Collins' Novbls and Besant and Rick's Novels may also be had in 
doth limp at as. 6d. See, too, the Piccadilly NovBLS,y<7r Library EditionsJl 



Beady-Money Mortiboy. By 
Walter Besant and James Rice. 

The Golden Butterfly. By Au- 
thors of " Ready-Money Mortiboy." 

This Sonof Vuloan.By the same. 
My Little Girl. By the same. 
The Case of Mr. Lucraft. By 

Authors of "Ready-MoneyMortiboy." 

With Harp €«id Crown. By 

Authors of "Ready-MoneyMortiboy .** 

Surly Tim. By F. H. Burnett. 
The Woman in White. By 

WiLKiB Collins. 

Antonina. By Wilkie Collins. 
Basil. By Wilkie Collins. 
Hide and Seek. By the same. 
The Dead Secret. By the same. 
The Queen of Hearts. By 

Wilkie Collins. 
My Miscellanies. By the same. 
The Moonstone. By the same. 



Man and Wife. By Wilkie 

Collins. 
Poor Miss Finch. By the same 
Miss or Mrs. P By Uie same. 
The New Magdalen. By 

Wilkie Collins. 

The Frozen Deep. By the same. 

The Law and the Lady. By 
Wilkie Collins. 

The Two Destinies. By Wilkie 

Collins. 

Rosy. By Edward Eggleston. 
Felicia. M. Betham-Edwards. 
Filthy Lucre. By Albany de' 

FONBLANQUB. 

Olympia. By R. E. Francillon. 

Dick Temple. By James 
Greenwood. 

Under the Greenwood Tree. 

By Thomas Hardy. 

An Heiress of Bed Dog. By 
BxBT Haste. 
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POPCIAR NoVKLS — tentiitttfd. 
Tha IiOok of Koulng Camp, i 
Bj But Haots. 

Fktod to ba rno. B? Je.i.n , 

Ucsuxr. ' 

Tbe Qaeen of Connan^t. Bj 

Tbe Dark Colleen. Bf Har- 

KambcT SeTenteea. B;H£Nkv 



Uy EaeiDy'a Baugbter. By 

Llnlejr Roohford. By ihesame, 
A Fair Saion. By tie same. 
Dear Lady DUdain. Bythesanie 
The Evil Bye. By Kathari.ni 



Opes! S 



y Flobbncb 



Whiteladlea. Mrs. Oliphant. 
Held in Bondage. By Ouida. 
Strathmore. By Owida. 
ChandoB. By OuiuA. 
Under Two Plaga. By Ouida. 
Idalia. By Ol'ida, 
Cecil Caatlemalne. By Ouiba. 
Triootiin. By Ouida. 



JAKB 

Walter's Word, By J. Payk. 
The MyBtary of Muia Roget 

By Epgah a. Pqc. 
'. Her Mother's Darling. By Mis. 

' J. H. KlEPKLL. 

Gaslight and Daylight. By 

Gh>bg« Ai'Gi'sriTs Sala. 
Bonnd to tha WbeCL By John 

Guy Watennan. J. Saunders, 
One Against the 'World. By 

[ TheUon inthePath. By John 

Tales for the Marines. By 

The Way we Live Kow. By 



damoiid Cat DiamoneL Bt 

T. A. TSOLLOPB. 

An Idle EzoiUBion. By Maek 

Adventures of Tom Sawyer. 

Br M»-K Twain. 
A Pleasure Trip on the Oontl- 

nrnr o< Euiorc. By JM 



i TWAIK, 



Pcap. Svo, poture covers, u. each. 
Jeff Briggs's Love Story. By Bbet Hartk. 
The Twins of Table Mountain, By Bret Habtk. 
Mrs. Gainsborough's Diamonds. By Julian Hawthorne, 
Kathleen Mavonrneen. By the Author of "That Lass o' Lowrie's. 
Lindsay's Luck. By the Author of " That Lass o' Lowrie's." 
Pretty Polly Pemberton. By Author of " That Lass o' Lowrie's," 
Trooping with Crows. By Mrs. Pirkis. 

Crown Bvo, cloth extra, with Portrait and Facsiitiile, -ji. 6if. 

Prcut (Father), The Final Reliques of. 

Collected and Edited, from MSS. supplird by the family of tlie Rev 
Francis Makony, by Bi^nchahd Ibrrold. 



/^^ 
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Proctor's (R. A.) Works : 

Myths and Marvels of Astronomy. By Rich. A. Proctor, 

Author of *' Other Worlds than Ours," &c. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12*. &/. 

Pleasant Ways In Soienoe. By Richard A. Proctor. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, xos, 6d. 

Bough Ways made Smooth : A Series of Familiar Essays on 
Scientific Subj ects. By Richard A. Proctor. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
zos. 6d. 

Our Place among Infinities : A Series of Essays contrasting 

our Little Abode in Space and Time with the Infinities Around us. By 
KiCHARD A. Proctor. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 6s. 

The Expanse of Heaven : A Series of Essays on the Wonders 
of the Firmament. By Richard A. Proctor. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 
6s. 

Wages and "Wants of Soienoe Workers. Showing the Re- 
sources of Science as a Vocation, and Discussing the Scheme for their 
Increase out of the National Exchequer. By Richard A. Proctor. 
Crown Svo, is. 6d. 

**Mr. Proctor y of all writers of our iitnt^ Best conforms to Matthew 
Arnold's eoncefition of a man of culture, in that he strives to humanise 
knowledge and divest it of whatever is harsh, crude, or technical^ and so 
makes it a source of happiness and brightness for allV — Westminster 
Review. 



Crown Svo, cloth extra, gilt, 7J. td. 

Pursuivant of Arms, The ; 

or, Heraldry founded upon Facts. A Popular Guide to the Science of 
Heraldry. By J. R. Planche, Esq., Somerset Herald. With 
Coloured Frontispiece, Plates, and 200 Illustrations. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7J. dd, 

Rabelais' Works. 

Faithfully Translated from the French, with variorum Notes, and 
numerous characteristic Illustrations by Gust AVE Dore. 

" His bu^oonery was not merely Brutus* s rough skin, which contained a rod 
of gold: it was necessary as an amulet against the monks and legates i and 
he must he classed with the greatest creative minds in the world— with Shake- 
speare. with Dante, and with Cervantes.** —S. T. Colbridgb. 

Crown Svo, cloth gilt, with numerous Illustrations, and a beautifully 
executed Chart of the various Spectra, js, 6d, 

Bambosson's Astronomy. 

By J. Rambosson, Laureate of the Institute of France. Translated 
by C. B. Pitman. Profusely Illustrated. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, js. 6d. 

Regalia: Crowns, Coronations, and Inaugura- 
tions, in various Ages and Countries. By W. Jones, F.S.A., 
Author of •• Finger- Ring Lore," &c. With very numerous Illustra- 
tions. [/« preparation. 
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Crown 8to, doth extra, zoj. 6^, 

Richardson's (Dr.) A Ministry of Health, 

and other Papers. By Benjamin Ward Richardson, M.D., ftc. 

" This highly int*retting volume containt upward* of nine addresssM, written 
in tho authors well-known ttyUy and full of great and good thoughts, ... Tht 
work is, like all those of the author ^ that of a man of genius , of great po/wer, of 
experience, and noble independence of thought ***~'Vovvi.kr Sciencx Rktikw. 

Handsomely printed, price sr; 

Roll of Battle Abbey, The ; 

or, A List of the Principal Warriors who came over from Nomuuidy 
with William the Conqueror, and Settled in this Country, A.D. 2066-^7. 
Printed on fine plate paper, nearly three feet by two, with the prin- 
cipal Arms emblazoned in Gold and Colours. 

Two Vols., large 4to, profusely Illustrated, half-morocco, £9 16s, 

Rowlandson, the Caricaturist. 

A Selection from his Works, with Anecdotal Descriptions of his Famous 
Caricatures, and a Sketch of his Life, Times, and Contemporaries. 
With nearly 400 Illustrations, mostly in Facsimile of the Origioals. By 
Joseph Grego, Author of "James Gillray, the Caricaturist ; his Life, 
Works, and Tim es." 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, profusely Illustrated, 41. 6d, each. 

" Secret Out" Series, The. 



The Pyrotechnist's Treapury; 

or. Complete Art of Making Fire- 
works. By Thomas Kbntish. With 
numerous Illustrations. 

The Art of Amusing : 

A Collection of Graceful Arts, Games, 
Tricks, Puzzles, and Charades. By 
Frank Bellew. 300 Illustrations. 

Hanky-Panky : 

Very Easy Tricks, Very Difficult 
Tricks. White Magic, Sleight of Hand. 
Editea by W. H. Crbmer. aoo Illus- 
trations. 

The Merry Circle : 

A Book of New Intellectual Games 
and Amusements. By Clara Bbllew. 
Many Illustrations. 



Magician's Own Book ; 

Performances with Cups and Balls, 
Eggs, Hats. Handkerchiefs, &c. All 
from Actual Experience. Edited by 
W. H. Crbmer. soo Illustrations. 

Magic No Mystery : 

Tricks with Cards, Dice, Balls, ftc., 
with fully descriptive Directions ; tke 
Art of Secret Writing ; Training of 
Performing Animals, ftc. Colcmred 
Frontispiece and many Illustnitions. 

The Secret Out : 

One Thousand Tricks with Cards, and 
other Recreations ; with Entertaining 
Experiments in Drawing-room or 
"White Magic." By W. if. Crbmbl 
300 Engravings. 



Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s, 6d, 

Sanson Family, Memoirs of the : 

Seven Generations of Executioners. By Henri Sanson. Translated 
from the French, with Introduction, by Camillr Barrere. 

"Afaith/ul translation of this curious work, which will certainly repayptrutai 
^not on the ground of its heingfull of horrors ^ for the original author sotms tm 
he rather tuhamed of the technical Mpect of hu profession^ and is commendable 
rtticent as to its details, but because it contains a lucid account of the most notaita 
causes c^bres from the time qf Louis XIV, to a period within the motnary ^ 
porsoHS still UwHg, . • • Exirtuuly $ntirUiiiniHg,**—'DKLVf ImjustJitwu 
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Crown Svo, cloth eictra, 6j. 

Senior's Travel and Trout in the Antipodes. 

An< Angler's Sketches in Tasmania and New Zealand. By William 
Senior ("Red Spinner"), Author of " Stream and Sea." 

** In every wa^ a happy production, , . . What Turner effected in colour on 
canvas t Mr. Senior may be said to effect by the force of a Practical mind^ in Ian- 
guage that is magnificently descriptive y on his subject. There is in both painter 
and writer the same magical combination of idealism and realism^ and the same 
hearty appreciation for all that is sublime and pathetic in natural scenery. Thai 
there is an undue share of travel to the number of trout caught is certainly not 
Mr. Senior's fault ; but the comparative scarcity of the prince of fishes is 
adequately atoned for, in that the writer was led pretty well through all the 
glorious scenery of the antipodes in guest of hint, . . , So great is the charm and 
the freshness and the ability of the book, ihat it is hard to put it down when once 
taken up." — Home News. 

Shakespeare and Shakespeareana : 

Shakespeare, The First Folio. Mr. William Shakespeare's 

Comedies, Histories, and Tragedies. Published according to the true 
Originall Copies. London, Printed by Isaac Iaggard and £d. Blount, 
1623. — ^A Reproduction of the extremely rare original, in reduced facsimile 
by a photographic process — ensuring the strictest accuracy in every detail. 
Small 8vo, half-RoxDuighe, los. 6d, 

" Tff Messrs. Chatto and JVindus belongs the merit of having done more 
to facilitate the critical study of the text of our great dramatist than all the 
Shakespeare clubs and societies Put together. A complete facsimile oj the 
celebrated First Folio edition of 1623 for halfa-guinea is at once a miracle of 
cheapness and enterprise. Being in a reduced form, the fype is necessarily 
ratner diminutive, but it is as distinct as in a genuine cepy of the origimtl, 
and will be found to be at useful and far more handy to the student than the 
latter." — Athbnaum. 

Shakespeare, The Lansdowne. Beautifully printed in red 

and black, in small but very clear tvpe. With engraved facsimile of 
Drobshout's Portrait. Post 8vo, cloth extra, js. td. 

Shakspere's Dramatio Works, Poems, DoubtAil Plays, and 

Biogiaphy. — ChaKlbs Knight's Pictorial Edition, with many hundred 
beautiful Engravings on Wood of Views, Costumes, Old Building^ Antiqui- 
ties, Portraits, &c. Eight Vols., royal 8vo, cloth extra, ;C3 x»< 

Shakespeare for Children: Tales from Shakespeare. By 

Charles and Mary Lamb. With numerous Illustrations, coloured and 
plain, by J. Moyr Smith. Crown 4to, cloth gilt, xos. td, 

Shakspere, The School of. Including '* The Life and Death 

of Captain Thomas Stukeley," " Nobody and Somebody," " Histriomastix," 
" The Prodigal Son/* " Jack Drum's Entertainment " " A Warning for Fair 
Women," and *' Fair Em." Edited, widi Notes, oy Richard Simpson 
Introduction by F. J. Furnivall. Two Vol8.> crown 8vo, cloth extra, xZs 

Shakespeare Musio, The Handbook of. Being an Account of 

Three Hundred and Fifty Pieces of Music, set to Words taken from the 
Plays and Poems of Shakespeare, the compositions ranging from the Elixa- 
bethan Age to thel^seatTime. By Alprbo Roppb. 4toniau-Roxburghe, 7x9 

Shakespeare, A Study of. .By Algernon Charles Swin- 
burne. Crown 8vo, clo^ extra, Zs, 
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CrowD 8vo, doth extra, gilt, with zo fall-page Tinted Illastrations, js, 6d, 

Sheridan's Complete Works, 

with Life and Anecdotes. Including his Dramatic Writings, printed 
from the Original Editions, his Worxs in Prose and Poetry, Transla- 
tions, Speeches, Jokes, Puns. &c. ; with a Collection of Sberidaniana. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, ys, 6d. 

Signboards : 

Their History. With Anecdotes of Famotis Taverns and Remarkable 
Characters. By Jacob Larwood and John Camden Hottkn. 
With nearly loo Illustrations. 

" Even if we were ever so malieiously inclined, we could not pick out all Mestn, 
Larwood and J/oiien's plumSt because the good things are so numtrous as to dtfy 
th4 most wholesale depredation" — Times. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, gilt, 6j. (>d. 

Slang Dictionary^ The : 

Etymological, Historical, and Anecdotal. An Entirely New 
Edition , revised throughout, and considerably Enlarged. 

** We are flad to see the Slang Dictionary reprinted and enlarged, Pr09H a high 
sciintific point of view this hook is not to be despised. Of course it cemnat fedfu 
be amusing also. It contains the very vocabulary qf unrestrained kutnetOTm and 
oidity, atuigrotesgueness. In a word, it provides valuable material both psr thi 
studont of language and the student of human nature." — ^Acadbmy. 

Exquisitely printed in miniature, cloth extra, gilt edges, or. 6d» 

Smoker's Text-Book^ The. 

By J. Hamer, F.R.S.L. 



Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5/. 

Spalding's Elizabethan Demonology : 

An Essay in Illustration of the Belief in the Existence of Devils, and 
the Powers possessed by them, as it was generally held during the 
period of the Reformation, and the times immediately succ^^ng ; 
with Special Reference to Shakspere and his Works. By T. Alfred 
Spalding, LL.B. 



Crown 4to, uniform with "Chaucer for Children," with Coloured 
Illustrations, cloth gilt, zoj. 6d, 

Spenser for Children. 

By M. H. TOWRY. With Illustrations in Colours by Walter T. 
Morgan. •** 

"Spenser has simply been transferred into plain prose ^ with here and ilure a 
line or stanza quoted, whtre the meaning and the diction are within a chiUtt 
comprehension, and additional point is thus given to the narrative without tht 
cost of obscurity, , . , Altogether the work has been well and carefully eloH4 *• 
»Thb Timbs. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 9^. 

Stedman's Victorian Poets : 

Critical Essays. By Edmund Clarence Stedman. 

" Wt ought to bt thankful to thou who do critical work with comMent skill 
and understanding, with honesty of Pur^se, and with diligence and thoroughness 
0/ execution. And Mr. Stedman, having chosen to work in this line, deserves the 
thanks of English scholars by these fualities and by something more ; • • 
he is faithful, studious, and discerning." — Saturday Review. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, with Illustrations, js, 6d. 

Strutt's Sports and Pastimes of the People 

of England ; including the Rural and Domestic Recreations, May 
Games, Mummeries, Shows, Processions, Pageants, and Pompous 
Spectacles, from the Earliest Period to the Present Time. With 140 
Illustrations. Edited by William Hone. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 71. 6d. 

Swift's Choice Works, 

In Prose and Verse. With Memoir, Portrait, and Facsimiles of the 
Maps in the Original Edition of "Gulliver's Travels." 



Swinburne's Works : 

The Queen Mother and Rosa- 

mond. Fcap. 8vo, 5^. 

Atsklanta in Calydon. 

A New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Chastelard. 

A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 7*. 

Poems and Ballads. 

First Series. Fcap. 8vo, gs. Also 
ia crown 8vo, at same price. 

Poems and Ballads. 

Second Series. Fcap. 8vo, 9;. Also 
in crown 8vo, at same price. 

Notes on ''Poems and Bal- 
lads." 8vo, IS, 

William Blake : 

A Critical Essay. With Facsimile 
Paintings. Demy 8vo, i6x. 



Songs' before Sunrise. 

Crown 8vo, los. 6d. 
Bothwell : 

A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

George Chapman : 

An Essay. Crown 8vo, 7s. 

Songs of Two Nations. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Essays and Studies. 

Crown 8vo, 12s, 

Erechtheus : 

A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Note of an English Hepublican 

on the Muscovite Crusade. 8vo, ix. 

A Note on Charlotte Bronte. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

A Study of Shakespeare. 

Crown 8vo, 8j, 



N£ff^ WORK BY MR. SWINBURNE, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

THALASSIUS ; ON THE CLIFFS ; THE GARDEN OF 
CYMODOCE. By Algernon Charles Swinburne. [/« the fr ess. 

Medium 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, ^s, 6d, 

Syntax's (Dr.) Three Tours, 

in Search of the Picturesque, in Search of Consolation, and in Search 
of a Wife. With the whole of Rowlandson's droll page Illustra- 
tions, in Colours, and Life of the Author by J. C. Hotten. 
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Four Vols, small 8vo, cloth boards, 301. 

Taine's History of English Literature. 

Translated by Henry Van Laun. 
•.• Also a Popular EDixroN, in Two Vols, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 151. 

Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, profusely Illustrated, 6s. 

Tales of Old Thule. 

Collected and Illustrated by J. Moyr Smith. 

" // // not ofUn that we mtit with a volume oj fairy tales possessing ntpre fully 
the double recommendation oJ absorbing interest and purity of tone than do0» the 
one be/ore us containing^ a collection of * Tales of Old Thule* These conte^ to 
say the leasts near fulfilling the idea of perfect works of the kind ; and the illus- 
trations with which the volume is embellished are equally excellent, . . . We 
commend the book to Parents and teachers as an admirable, gift to their children 
and pupils."— "LiTKRMCi World. 

One Vol crown Bvo, cloth extra, js. 6d. 

Taylor's (Tom) Historical Dramas: 

" Clancarty," "Jeanne Dare," *' 'Twixt Axe and Crown," "The Fool's 
Revenge," " Arkwright's Wife," " Anne Boleyn," " Plot and Passion." 
*«* The Plays may also be had separately, at Is. each. 

Crown Bvo, cloth extra, with Coloured Frontispiece and nuoieroiis 

Illustrations, js, 6d, 

Thackerayana : 

Notes and Anecdotes. Illustrated by a profusion of Sketches by 
William Makepeace Thackeray, depicting Humorous Incidents 
in his School-life, and Favourite Characters in the books of his every- 
day reading. With Hundreds of Wood Engravings, facsimiled from 
Mr. Thackeray's Original Drawings. 

"// would have been a reed loss to biblieeraphical literature had copyright 
difficulties deprived the general public of tnis very amusing collection. One ^ 
Tnackerays TuMts, from his schoolboy Jays, was to ornament the margitu emd 
blank pages of the books he had in use with caricature illustrations 0/ thoir 
contents. This gave social value to the sale of his library, and is almost cause 
for regret that it could not have been preserved in its integrity, Tlusckgraya 
place in litetature is eminent enough to have made this an interest to future 
generations. The anonymous editor has done the best that he could to co t n p e u ^ 
sate for the lack of this. It is an admirable addendum, not only to his cclUcted 
works, but eUso to any memoir of him that has been, or that is likefy t0 be, 
written.**— British Quartbkly Review. 



Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, with Illustrations, ys. 6d. 

Thomson's Seasons and Castle of Indolence. 

With a Biographical and Critical Introduction by Allan Cunning- 
ham, and over 50 fine Illustrations on Steel and Wood. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 

Thornbury's (Walter) Haunted London. 

A New Edition, edited by Edward Walforb, M.A., with numerotu 
Illustrations by F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. 
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Crown 8vo, doth extra, with Illustrations, ^s, 6d, 

Timbs' Clubs and Club Life in London. 

With Anecdotes of its famous Coffee-houses, Hostelries, and Taverns. 
Ry John Timbs, F.S.A. With numerous Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, with Illustrations, js. 6d, 

Timbs' English Eccentrics and Eccentrici- 
ties: Stories of Wealth and Fashion, Delusions, Impostures, and 
Fanatic Missions, Strange Sights and Sporting Scenes. Eccentric 
Artists, Theatrical Folks, Men of Letters, &c. By John Timbs, 
F.S.A. With nearly 50 Illustrations. 

Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 14;. 

Torrens' The Marquess Wellesley, 

Architect of Empire. An Historic Portrait. Forming Vol. /. 0/ Pro- 
Consul and Tribune: Wellesley and O'Connell: Historic 
Portraits. By W. M. Torrens, M.P. In Two Vols. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Coloured Illustrations, 7J. 6d, 

Turner's (J. M. W.) Life and Correspondence. 

Founded upon Letters and Papers furnished by his Friends and fellow- 
Academicians. By Walter Thornbury. A New Edition, con- 
siderably Enlarged. With numerous Illustrations in Colours, facsimiled 
from Turner's original Drawings, 

The 20th Annual Edition, for 1880, elegantly bound, cloth, full 

gilt, price 50J. 

Walford's County Families of the United 

Kingdom. A Royal Manual of the Titled and Untitled Aristocracy of 
Great Britain and Ireland. By Edward Walford, M. A. , late Scholar 
of Balliol College, Oxford. Contahiing Notices of the Descent, Birth, 
Marriage, Education, &c., of more than 12,000 distinguished Heads of 
Families in the United Kingdom, their Heirs Apparent or Presump- 
tive, together with a Record of the Patronage at their disposal, the 
Offices which they hold or have held, their Town Addresses, Country 
Residences, Clubs, &c. 

•• What would the gossips of old have siven for a book which opened to them 
the recesses of every County Family in the Three Kingdoms f . . . This work, 
however ^ will serve other purposes besides those of mere curiosity ^ envy, or malice. 
It is Just the book for the Iculy of the house to have at hand when making up the 
County dinner ^ as it gives exactly that information which punctilious and Particular 
people are so desirous of obtaining — the exact standing of every Person in the county. 
To the business man, ' The County Families ' stands in the place of directory and 
biographical dictionary. The fund of information it afforas respecting the Upper 
Ten Thousand must give it a place in the lawyer* s Ubrary : and to the money- 
lender^ who is so interested in finding out the difference between a gentleman ana a 
*gent* between heirs'at-law and younger sons^ Mr. Walford hasbeen a real-bene- 
factor. In this splendid volume he has managed to meet a universal want — one 
which cannot fail to be felt by the lady in her drawing-room, the Peer in his library ^ 
the tradesman in his counting-house^ and the gentleman in his club** — ^Timbs. 
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Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Map and Ground Plans, 14/. 

Walcott's Church Work and Life in English 

Minsters ; and the PInglish Student's Monasticon. By the Rev. 
Mackenzie E. C. Walcott, B.D. 



Large crown 8vo, cloth antique, with Illustrations, js. 6d, 

Walton and Cotton's Complete Angler; 

or, The Contemplative Man's Recreation : being a Discourse of Rivers, 
Fishponds, Fish and Fishing, written by Izaak Walton ; and In- 
structions how to Angle for a Trout or Grayling in a clear Stream, by 
Charles Cotton. With Original Memoirs and Notes by Sir Harris 
Nicolas, and 6x Copperplate Illustrations. 

Carefully printed on paper to imitate the Original. 32 in. by 14 in., 2s, 

Warrant to Execute Charles I. 

An exact Facsimile of this important Document, with the Fifty-nine 
Signatures of the Regicides, and corresponding Seals. 

Beautifully printed on paper to imitate the Original MS,, price ai. 

Warrant to Execute Mary Queen of Scots. 

An exact Facsimile, including the Signature of Queen Elizabeth, and a 
Facsimile of the Great Seal. 

Crown 8vo, cloth limp, with numerous Illustrations, 41. 6</. 

Westropp's Handbook of Pottery and Porce- 
lain ; or, History of those Arts from the Earliest Period. By Hoddek 
M. Westropp, Author of " Handbook of Archaeology," &c. With 
numerous beautiful Illustrations, and a List of Marks. [/« the press. 

Seventh Edition. Square 8vo, is. 

Whistler v. Buskin : Art and Art Critics. 

By J. A. Macneill Whistler. 



Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, js. 6d. 

Wright's Caricature History of the Georges. 

(The House of Hanover.) With 400 Pictures. Caricatures. Squibs, 
Broadsides, Window Pictures, &c. By Thomas Wright, Esq., M.A., 
F.S.A. 



Large post 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 7J. 6d, 

Wright's History of Caricature and of the 

Grotesque in Art, Literature, Sculpture, and Painting, from the 
Earliest Times to the Present Day. By Thomas Wright, M.A., 
F.S.A. Profusely Illustrated by F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. 
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